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The least efficient creatures in the world are the 
men and women who neither believe nor disbelieve, 
but who make believe. You cannot afford to belong 
to that class. Whether you believe or disbelieve, be 
stalwart in your convictions, and act them out hon- 
estly and unambiguously. By so doing, you will be 


saved at least from the moral inefficiency engendered 
by half-heartedness. 


Cultivate the poetical side of your nature. Do not 
say that because your life is spent in adding up long 
columns in a ledger, or in digging ditches, or in 
taking care of horses, or in household drudgery, you 
have neither need nor opportunity to read poetry. On 
the contrary, the very prosiness of your ordinary 
avocation is a potent reason why you should correct 
it by the refining and broadening influences of judi- 
cious poetical reading. You are something more 
than a mere hard-working machine. After a hard 
day’s work, the reading of a single inspiring poem may 
do more to rest you, and to sweeten your toil, than a 
dozen hours of the unintellectual torpor which so 
many mistake for rest. 

Another year is almost at hand. An outlook upon 
the lessons of that year is already in season. With 
the year 1886, the second seven-years course of the 
International Lessons is brought to a close. The first 
quarter of the year includes studies in Jewish history, 





Company of Old Testament Revisers ; those for the New 
Testament, by Professor Dr. John A. Broadus, of the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, at Louisville. 
The Rev. Dr. Charles 8. Robinson of New York will 
supply the homiletical articles week by week. Teach- 
ing Hints are to be given by the Rev. A. F. Schauffler, 
Hints for the Primary Teacher by “ Faith Latimer.” 


| And there will be the usual variety of Illustrative 


Applications, Oriental Lesson Lights, Blackboard 
Hints, Lesson Surroundings, Lesson Analysis, and 


| Bible Readings. In the line of special side-lights on 








the lessons, the following articles have been already 
arranged for, for the first half of the year: 


The Times of Jeremiah. 
By Dr. Cunningham Geikie, Norwich, England. 


The Babylon of the Captivity. 
By Professor Dr. Friedrich Delitzsch, Leipzig, 
Germany. 
The Second Temple. 
By Dr. Alfred Edersheim, Oxford, England. 


The Surroundings of Our Lord’s Life in Palestine. 
By Professor Dr. E. Schiirer, Giessen, Germany. 


The Gospel of John in Early Christian Literature. 
By Dr. Oscar von Gebhardt, Berlin, Germany. 


The Gospel of Abraham. 
By . President Dr. Joseph Angus, London, 
England. 
The Finding of the Book of the Law. 
By Professor Dr. William Henry Green, 
Princeton. 
Faithfulness and its Reward. 
By Bishop William H. Warren, of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. 


Who Were the Chaldeans ? 
By Professor Dr. D. G. Lyon, Harvard Uni- 
versity. . 
Daniel Ilhustrated from the Monuments. 
By Professor Dr. John P. Peters, Protestant 
Episcopal Divinity School, Philadelphia. 


The Writing on the Wall. 
By Dr. George Dana Boardman, Philadelphia. 


The Word in a Great Revival. 


By Bishop John F. Hurst, of the Methodist | 


Episcopal Church. 


Targums, Oral and Written. 
By Professor Dr. C. R. Brown, Newton Theo- 
logical Institution. 


The Development of the Messianic Hope in the 
Old Testament. 
By Dr. Talbot W. Chambers, New York. 








The Religious Dev vidingatian of Israel in the Period 
between the Testaments. 
By Professor Dr. Géorge H. Schodde, Capital 


University, Columbus. 


The Authorship of the Gospel of John. 
By Dr. Theodore D. Woolsey, Yale College. 


The Disputed Reading in John 1: 18. 
By Professor Dr. M. B. Riddle, 
Theological Seminary. 
Under the Fig-Tree. 
By, Professor Dr. A. A. Lipscomb, Athens, 
Georgia. 


Hartford 


The Significance of the Incarnation. 
By Bishop F. D. Huntington, 
New York. 
The Gift of the Only Begotten. 
By Dr. Daniel Curry, Editor of the Methodist 
Review. 


of Central 


Samaria in the Time of Christ. 
By Professor Dr. Howard Osgood, Rochester 
Theological Seminary. 


An Outlook from Jacob’s Well. 
By Dr. H. Clay Trumbull. 


Woman’s Place in the Talmud. 
By Dr. Henry Gersoni, New York. 


Our Lord’s Miracles of Healing. 
By Dr. A. J. Gordon, Boston. 


Our Lord’s Miracles of Feeding. 
By Professor Dr. John De Witt, Lane Theo- 
logical Seminary. 


Our Lord’s Appeal to the Old Testament. 
By Professor Dr. Frederic Gardiner, Berkeley 
Divinity School. 


PERSONAL KNOWLEDGE OF CHRIST. 


In the New Testament, the Christian’s relation to 
Christ is represented as a personal acquaintance with 
him, which ripens into a close and tender friendship. 
This is our Lord’s own ideal of discipleship. We are 
not saved by a creed, which gathers up in a few golden 
sentences the essence of the truth about Christ’s per- 
son and work ; we must have the Christ himself whom 
the creed holds forth in his radiant beauty and grace. 
We are in the habit of saying that Christ saved us by 
dying for us on the cross. In an important sense this 
is true. We never could have been saved if he had 
not died for us. But we are actually saved by our 
relation to a living, loving, personal Saviour, into 
whose hands we commit all the interests of our lives, 
and who becomes our friend, our helper, our keeper, 
our care-taker, our all in all. Christian faith is not 
merely laying our sins on the Lamb of God, and trust- 
ing to his one great sacrifice ; it is laying ourselves 
on the living, loving heart of one whose friendship 
becomes thenceforward the sweetest joy of our lives. 

The importance of this personal knowledge of Christ 
is seen when we think of him as the revealer of the 
Father. The disciples first learned to know Christ 
in his disguise, with his divine glory veiled. He led 
them on, talking to them, walking with them, winning 
their confidence and their love, and at length they 
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learned that the being who had grown so inexpressi- 
bly dear to them was the manifestation of God. him- 
self, and that by their relation, te-him as his friends 
their poor sinful humanity was lifted up into union 
with the Father. Any one whose life is knit to Christ 
in faith and love, is in like manner carried up into the 
family of God. 

Some one has represented it in this way: A vine 
has been torn from the tree on which it grew and 
clung, and lies on the ground. It never can lift itself 
up again to its place. Then the tree bends down low 
until it touches the earth. The vine unclasps its 
tendrils which have twined about frail and unworthy 
weeds, and, feebly reaching upward, fixes them upon 
the tree’s strong, living branches. The tree, again 
lifting itself up, carries the vine up with it, to its 
natural and original place of beauty and fruitfulness, 
where it shares the tree’s glory. This is a parable of 
soul-history. We were torn from our place and lay 
perishing in our sins, clinging to the earth’s treacherous 
trusts. We could never lift ourselves up to God. 
Then God himself stooped down in the incarnation, 
bending low to touch these souls of ours; and when 
our hearts let go earth’s sins, and its frail, false trusts, 
and lay hold, never so feebly, by the tendrils of faith 
and love, upon Christ, we are lifted up, and become 
children and heirs of God. ; 


But how may we form a personal acquaintance 
with Christ? It was easy enough for John and Mary, 
and the others who knew him in the flesh. His eyes 
looked into theirs; they heard his words ; they sat at 
his feet, or leaned upon his bosom. We cannot know 
Christ in this way ; for he is gone from earth, and we 
ask how it is possible for us to have more than a 
biographical acquaintance with him. If he were a 
mere man, nothing more than this would be possible. 
It were absurd to talk about knowing John person- 
ally, or forming an intimate friendship with Paul. 
We may learn much of the character of these men 
from the fragments of their story which are preserved 
in the Scriptures ; but we can never become person- 
ally acquainted with them until we meet them in the 
other world. With Christ, however, it is different. 
The church did not lose him when he ascended from 
Olivet. He never was more really in the world than 
he is now. He is as much to those who love him and 
believe on him as he was to his friends in Bethany. 
He is a present, living Saviour, and we may form 
with him an actual relation of personal friendship, 
which will grow closer and tenderer as the years go 
on, deepening with each new experience, shining more 
and more in our hearts, until at last, passing through 
the portal which men misname death, but which really 
is the beautiful gate of life, we shall see him face to 
face, and know him even as we are known. 


Is it possible for all Christians to attain this per- 
sonal, conscious intimacy with Christ? There are 
some who do not seem to realize it. To them, Christ 
is a creed, a rule of life, an example, a teacher, but 
not a friend. There are some excellent Christians 
who seem to know Christ only biographically. They 
have no experimental knowledge of him. He is to 
them at best an absent friend,—living, faithful, and 
trusted, but still absent. No word of discouragement, 
however, should be spoken to such. The Old Testa- 
ment usually goes before the New, in experience, as well 
as in the biblical order. Most Christians begin with 
the historical Christ, knowing of him before they know 
him. Conscious personal intimacy with him is ordi- 
narily a later fruit of spiritual growth. Yet it cer- 
tainly appears from the Scriptures that such intimacy 
is possible to all who truly believe in Christ. Christ 
himself hungers for our friendship, and for recogni- 


surely rob ourselves of much joy and blessedness. 
The way to this intimate experimental knowledge 
of Christ is very plainly marked out for us by our 
Lord himself. He says that if we will love him and 
keep his words, he will manifest himself unto us, and 
he and his Father will come and make their abode 
with us. It is in loving him and doing his will that 
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we learn to know Christ. And we learn to love him 
by trusting him. A dying youth looked up into the 
face of a friend, and-with troubled tones said: “I 
want to love Christ; will you tell mehow?” “ Trust 
him first,” was the answer, “and you.will learn tolove 
him without trying at all.” It was a new revelation. 
“T always thought I must love Christ before I could 
have any right to trust him,” was the answer. Oft- 
times we learn to love our human friends by trusting 
them. We see no special beauty or worth in them as 
they move by our side in the ordinary experiences of 
life; but we pass at length into circumstances of trial, 
where we need friendship, and then the noble quali- 
ties of our friends appear, as we trust them, and they 
come nearer to us and prove themselves true. In like 
manner, most of us really get acquainted with Christ 
only in experiences of need, in which his love and 
faithfulness are revealed. 

The value of a personal acquaintance with Christ 
is incalculable. There are men and women whom it 
is worth a great deal to have as friends, As our in- 
timacy with them ripens, their lives open out like 
sweet flowers, disclosing beauty to oursight, and pour- 
ing fragrance upon our spirits. A true and great 
friendship is ever breathing songs into our hearts, 
kindling aspirations and hopes, starting impulses of 
good, teaching holy lessons, and shedding all manner 
of benign influences upon our lives. But the friend- 
ship of Christ does infinitely more than this for us. 
It purifies our sinful lives. It makes us brave and 
strong. It inspires us ever to the best and noblest 
service, Its influence, perpetually brooding over us, 
wooes out the winsomest graces of mind and spirit. 
The richest flowing, and the only perennial and never- 
failing, fountain of good in this world, is the personal, 
experimental knowledge of Christ. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


How to make one’s reading available for practical ser- 
vice, is an important question to the average Sunday- 
school teacher. Recently one of our New Jersey cor- 
respondents told of his trouble in this line, and that has 
moved a New York correspondent to say: 

By your Notes on Open Letters, I observe that one teacher has 
experienced my difficulty in not being able to make available in 
the class the articles he reads beforehand. I have found much 
help from the following method: I read the articles carefully, 
marking with a pencil the most important passages, and after 
studying them, and digesting and assimilating them as far as 
possible, I write them in the form of questions, as far as I can; 
and sometimes I copy sentences, and these aid the memory by 
acting as catchwords. I take this sheet of paper to the class 
with me, and it makes a much better question-book than any 
quarterly. 

There is sound, good sense in the method of prepara- 
tion here suggested. Writing out questions beforehand 
tends to give the teacher a clearer understanding of the 
points he would question about, and to direct his mind 
in the practical use of his knowledge for the benefit of 
his class. But there is need of caution as to the use of 
any question-book or question-paper in the class exer- 
cise. The better way would be to write out the ques- 
tions carefully, and then leave the question-paper at 
home. Yet, if it be taken to the class, and there turned 
to only occasionally, as a means of prompting the mem- 
ory, it might prove of no serious harm, while it is help- 
ing to train the teacher toward a position where he can 
do without it. 


One of the evidences of “the power of an endless 
life” is found in the surpassing interest which attaches 
to all that concerns the signs of a life after death. This 
interest is shown in the wild fancies of superstition, as 
well as in the cold reasonings of an unsatisfied material- 
ism, and in the higher thoughts and aspirations of the 
most devoutly religious natures. No theme of discus- 


| sion is surer of a universal interest than one that in- 
tion by us, and answering affection from us; and if'| 


we take his gifts without himself and his love, we | 


cludes the facts and possibilities of a life beyond the 
present, and of the relations of those who have gone be- 
fore to those who remain behind. A fresh illustration 
of this truth is given in the exceptional interest taken 
by our readers in a recent editorial in these columns on 
What Our Dead Do for Us. Already we have pub- 
lished various comments on this editorial, and we should 
not reopen the subject again if it were not that the clos- 
ing suggestion of our latest note on this theme was a call 


for any Bible text in conflict with the supposition favored 


by the texts which we cited, and that this call seems to 
have been counted as :. general challenge for farther dis- 
cussion. In view, therefore, of the many letters coming 
to us from various directions, as indicative of continued 
popular interest in this theme, we give space to the more 
important points newly touched by these letters. Before 
referring to them in detail, however, we recall attention 
to the fact that the editorial in question simply empha- 
sized the obvious truth that the influence of our dead 
dear ones by no means dies with them, but is continued 
and intensified in our memory-of their spirit and teach- 
ings. In the subsequent discussion which arose, we 
stated that, while the editorial had not treated the ques- 
tion of a knowledge, by the dead, of the affairs of this 
life, we see much in the Bible to favor that belief, and 
nothing to forbid it. Most of the letters which came to 
us are chiefly given to the statement of special errors 
which their writers have found to be connected in some 
way with the truth herein involved ; but now and then 
a writer cites texts as bearing on the points at issue. 
Thus a clergyman from California, already quoted, now 
writes again : 

In your editorial, What Our Dead Do for Us, you say: “ Yet as 
a practical fact and as a great spiritual truth, our dead do for us as 
constantly and as variously as they could do for us if they were 
still here in the flesh; and they do for us very much that they 
could not do unless they were dead.” If this be “a great spir- 
itual truth,” the ministry of Jesus is unnecessary, wherein he 
says, “I will not leave you comfortless: I will come to you” 
(John 14:18). If this be “a great spiritual truth,” David was 
mistaken when he said: “ Can I bring him back again? I shall 
go to him, but he shall not return to me” (2 Sam. 12: 23). If 
this be a great spiritual truth, then John, the beloved disciple, 
need not have said: “ And if any man sin, we have an advocate 
with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous” (1 John 2: 1). 
We have no need of divine advocacy if our dead “do for us very 
much that they could not do unless they were dead.” In the 
sixteenth chapter of Luke, Jesus represents Abraham as saying : 
“They have Moses and the prophets; let them hear them.” 
“If they hear not Moses and the prophets, neither will they be 
persuaded, though one rose from the dead” (Luke 16 : 29, 31). 
If the “dead” could “do for us,’”’ Jesus would not so have repre- 
sented Abraham. In the next paragraph you say: “ There are 
manly and womanly children who are more serious and earnest 
and devoted in their young life-struggles, because of their con- 
stant sense of the over-watching presence of their dead parents.” 
If it be true that “over-watching presence of their dead 
parents ” makes the children “ more serious and earnest and de- 
voted,”’ then the conscious presence of Jesus to inspire them 
with “‘ earnest and devoted ” spirits isentirely unnecessary. Jesus 
says, “Lo! I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world ” 
(Matt. 28: 20). As to the idea of “over-watching,” Job says: 
“ His sons come to honour, and he knoweth it not; and they are 
brought low, but he perceiveth it not of them” (Job 14 : 21). 
Again Job says: “So man lieth down, and riseth not: till the 
heavens be no more, they shall not awake, nor be raised out of 
their sleep” (Job 14: 12). Solomon says: “ But the dead know 
not any thing, neither have they any more a reward; for the 
memory of them is forgotten. Also their love, and their hatred, 
and their envy, is now perished; neither have they any more a 
portion for ever in any thing that is done under the sun” (Eccl. 
9:5,6). Again you say: “ And so the dead live on here, for, 
and with, and in, those who mourn and remember them as gone 
hence forever.” This is the specific doctrine of Spiritualists. 
They say, “ Our dead ‘live on here’ as before.” Jobsays, “ But 
man dieth, and wasteth away; yea, man giveth up the ghost, 
and where is he?” Spiritualists say, “‘ He is here.” You say, 
“ And so the dead live on here.” Is man an omnipresent be- 
ing? Can he be here and in heaven too? Can even a “spirit” 
fill two places or spheres? You ask: “ What Bible texts seem 
to have been contradicted by my words?” referring to your 
editorial. I think I have shown above that your words do not 
harmonize with the teachings of the Bible. 

And a correspondent from Connecticut adds: 

You request texts to prove that God does not permit the 
redeemed dead to minister to us. The following convince me, 
‘as I hope they will others: Psalm 146: 4; 115:17; 6: 5; 
148: 3; Job 10: 21, 22; 14: 24; Ecclesiastes 9:5,6,10. There 
are very many others. 

If, indeed, the presence of Jesus with, and the work of 
Jesus for, his loved ones here, is inconsistent with the 
presence and work of any of his spiritual co-workers in 
this sphere, does not the same argument prove that there 
is no place for any co-work with Jesus for others by those 
who are still in the flesh? And if we who are here can 
share with Jesus in loving ministry to those whom Jesus 
| loves, why cannot those who have departed and are with 
| Jesus be still his sharers in this ministry? And as to 
| those words of David which imply that his departed 
child was not coming back to be with him in the flesh, 
but that that child’s father would go to be with the child 
| in spirit, we certainly accept the truth involved in that 
| declaration; and we had no thought of suggesting that 
dead bodies are being revivified prior to the resurrection. 

The texts cited by the Connecticut writer (several of 
which are also given by the California clergyman) are 
all from the poetical books of the Old Testament. One 
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of them (in Eccl. 9 . 5, 6, 10) is the hopeless wail of a 
writer who was in darkness when he thus cried out. The 
others are expressive of the general truth that death cuts 
short the life of earthly probation. All of them were 
written prior to the bringing of life and immortality to 
light in the gospel of our Lord Jesus. They are some of 
the very texts which were relied on by the Sadducees in 
proof of their claim that there is no resurrection ; and our 
Lord had them in mind when he declared that ‘God is 
not the God of the dead, but ef the living;” therefore 
the patriarchs are alive now, and are not dead, as some 
readers of Job and the Psalms and Ecclesiastes might 
infer. If those texts are to be taken in their literalness 
as expressing the whole truth, then they are quite as 
strongly against the doctrine of immortality as they are 
against the doctrine of the present co-working with Jesus 
of departed believers in Jesus. It is strange, how- 
ever, to see these proof-texts of the Sadducees brought 
forward by Christian teachers, as if in antagonism with 
the whole drift of New Testament disclosures of truth. 
But not all of the letters received take exception to 
the doctrine that those who are with Christ are sharers 
in the work of Christ. Thus an eminent clergyman from 
Georgia writes concerning the views expressed on this 
subject by the Editor of The Sunday School Times : 


I cordially approve of his argument on the influence over us 
of the departed. Instinct is not safe as mere instinct ; but when 
enlightened and developed by revealed truth, it is a reflex from 
inspiration, if not inspiration itself. And very many such im- 
pressions as the Editor refers to are left uncontradicted in the 
Bible. and are so left, we may suppose, because they are true 
and helpful “If it were not so, I would have told you,” said 
the Lord Jesus,—a grand utterance which applies with force to 
this matter. 


Again a clergyman from Massachusetts fairly covers 
all the ground of the discussion, as follows : 


In What Our Dead Do for Us, The Sunday School Times 
seems to have the advantage of its friendly critics. There are 
false views in regard to this posthumous influence of our loved 
1. There is Comte’s view, popularized in George Eliot’s 
lines, beginning, “O may I join the choir invisible,””—subjective 
immortality,—a living after death in the memories of others. 
This a mere animal, like the Bucephalus of Alexander, or an 
inanimate object, like the kite of Franklin,-might also have. 
Yet the dogma expresses a truth; namely, that the teachings 
and examples of the departed contribute an important element 
to the mind-life of human beings here below. 2. There is an 
erroneous, or at least an unfounded, view,—that our departed 
friends hover nigh us. A member of my church often talked 
with an unbelieving overseer under whom she worked. He 
desired her, if she died, to come back and tell him of the truth 
of religion. On her death-bed she prayed for his conversion. 
He, however, evades the force of any appeal to that fact by say- 
ing that she did not come back to tell him, and that, if she were 
in existence, she would have been sure to come back. It is evi- 
dent that this man held the vulgar belief as to “ ghosts,”—a 
belief “Spiritualists” are trying to spread, It isa beautiful, 
although unreal, faith. But in spite of the spirit spoken of in 
Job, of Samuel’s appearance to Saul, of the belief of the apostles, 
when they saw their Teacher walking on the water, and appear. 
ing after his resurrection, that he was an apparition, I cannot 
see biblical proof for this view. The spirits go back to God, 
who gave them to dwell in bodies here for a while. But that 
the departed know something of our affairs here, seems highly 
probable, especially to those who believe that the cessation of 
heart-beats does not involve blank unconsciousness, I remark: 
(1.) “ The gulf fixed” has nothing to do with knowledge , for 
the beggar and the grandee held communication across the 
“gulf,” and, as you say, the rich man knew that his brothers 
were on earth, and Abraham knew that they had Moses and the 
prophets. The passage explains itself,—the gulf is fixed so that 
they cannot exchange places, (2.) Moses and Elias were cer- 
tainly intercsted in objective events about to take place in Jeru- 
salem They must have known something of what was going 
on (3.) I believe in the communion of saints. The church 
triumphant is interested in the church militant. There is joy 
in heaven over sinners repenting here, and therefore saints in 
heaven must know of that repenting. The witnesses are look- 
ing on to see how we shall run. Do they see all things in God, 
as Aquinas and the schoolmen thought? I think not; for as 
the angels of the little ones see God’s face, why may not those 
ministering spirits who look after the heirs of salvation here on 
earth tell the church on high what the church below is doing? 

See Luke 15 : 6-10.) 
for us in glory ? 


ones. 


Why may not our loved ones be praying 
We may not pray to or for them, since we have 
no warrant for doing so; but it unites heaven and earth, the 
triumphant palm-bearers with the agonizing probationers here 
below, to think, to believe, that the departed are praying for 
and are interested in us, 


And now we leave this subject for the present, as both 
sides have been fully presented in more phases than one. 
The teachings of the Bible seem not intended to be ex- 


plicit and definitive on this point; while as we read them | 


they clearly forbid our having or seeking any communi- 
cation with the dead, while they seem perfectly consistent 
with the belief that those who are with Christ are intel- 
ligent partakers with Christ in his loving ministry to 
those who are dear to him and to them. 


THE CROWN OF PEACE. 
BY FRANKLIN PIERCE LYNCH. 


Not with earth’s gold and rubies, 
Nor pearls from the sighing sea,— 

Nor with rare Indian jewels 
Of rarest radiancy ; 

But with his peace,—rich blessing— 
Thy Saviour crowneth thee! 


Earth’s gold and rubies tarnish, 
The pearls with age grow dim, 
The jewels lose their lustre, 
And fall from the crown’s gold rim: 
Christ’s Crown of Peace it changeth not, 
For there is no change with him. 





THE CONVERSION OF CHILDREN. 


BY PROFESSOR AUSTIN PHELPS, D.D. 


Two errors on this subject offset each other. Either 
will neutralize Christian effort at the one vital point. 
One is the denial of the necessity of conversion to a 
child’s salvation ; the other is a want of faith in its prac- 
ticability. The latter may have prevailed in a former 
age Our own age, in the way of reaction, has swung 
over to the opposite extreme. Our Lord’s declaration, 
“ Of such is the kingdom of heaven,” is often interpreted 
as a dogmatic statement of a child’s freedom from de- 
pravity. This it was never meant to teach. 

‘The first truth, then, which a Christian teacher needs 
to hold in firm and vivid faith, is that every child of the 
human race needs the regenerating grace of God. De- 
praved nature in a child is not developed in mature 
forces of character. Nothing in a child is so developed. 
But depravity is there, latent below consciousness, and 
ready to be evolved by real life. It is the surest inherit- 
ance which any human being encounters at life’s thresh- 
old. The possibilities of demoniacal passion are in every 
sleeping infant, as they were in Cain when the first mother 
saw and loved the first-born child. From the moment that 
moral life begins, we carry within us the possibilities of 
heaven and hell. A teacher, therefore, should estimate 
a child’s nature as God estimates it. It is that of a lost 
being, who needs salvation by the blood of Christ. It is 
that of a tempted being, who needs protection by the 
Holy Ghost. 

We find, however, relief from the dark side of the pic- 
ture in the fact that childhood is itself, in many respects, 
favorable to the germination of Christian instincts. It 
is the age of faith. Frederick Robertson says that sol- 
diers and sailors never doubt. The same is more true of 
children. To a child whose conscience has not been 
tampered with, it is natural to speak the truth, and to 
believe it. He is not a diplomatist, and he does not 
suspect diplomatic speech in others. Therefore, his is 
the age of convictions free from doubts. A child’s be- 
liefs are all certainties. It is the age of prompt and vivid 
impressions. Even his imaginations are realities. He 
easily, therefore, accepts eternal things as realities. To 
a thoughtful boy, heaven is at times as much of a reality 
as this world. Many things thus conspire to render his 
conversion easy. The ease of conversion to an adult 


the child-like nature. This was our Saviour’s thought: 
“Except ye. . . become as little children, ye shall not 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 

An immense moral force, therefore, in a child’s nature, 
is on the side of God, in the fact that he is a child. De- 
pravity is inert. It has not gained headway in evil 
habits. Depraved tastes have not gained the impetuos- 
ity of passions. They have not become consolidated in 
a conscious and supreme purpose to do evil and to be 
evil. Ask almost any ordinary child, “Do you love 
God?” and he will answer “ Yes.” A powerful leverage 
remains with which to uproot sin, when sin is not devel- 
| oped into conscious hostility to God and inveterate dis- 
| taste for God’s service. Before remorse sets in as the 
| mordant habit of the soul, grace works at great advan- 
tage. In more than the poet’s meaning, it is true that 

“ Heaven lies about us in our infancy.” 

Another fact is full of promise as to the destiny of a 
large proportion of the children found in our Sunday- 
| schools. Itis that they are children of a Christian parent- 
|age. The law of heredity favors their conversion to Christ. 
| The power and reach of this law in God’s government is 
seldom appreciated. kt accumulates, in its working, a 
grand reserve of power on God’s side of things in the 
| conflict of good with evil. No other illustration of the 
| “ conservation of forces ” is so sublime or so beneficent. 





It has a far-reaching prospective sway. 
Every new-born child of Christian parents is, in the 


| community looked on in amazement. 


mind is in proportion to the degree in which it retains | 


divine promise, a child of grace. He enters on existence 
under protective conditions. In the natural order of 
things, his salvation should be treated as a thing of 
course. A fearful revulsion and contradiction of divine 
law takes place if he is not saved. In God’s plan of 
procedure, the growth of the church is ordained mainly 
by natural increase under Christian parentage. Here, 
as elsewhere, grace works in the groove of nature. It is 
not that holiness is inherited; no form of character is 80. 
But the elements are inherited in which, as in its natural 
soil, holiness germinates. A momentum towards right 
is thus created, which it requires an incalculable force 
of evil to overpower. Plant an acorn anywhere and 
anyhow in good soil, and it will grow upward, not down- 
ward. By a law of its being, its tiny sprout will seek the 
sun. Soachild set in the groundwork of a Christian 
family, and nurtured in its bland and pure atmosphere, 
should, by the very conditions of his existence, grow up 
towards God and heaven. His failure to do so is a moral 
catastrophe which is against nature. 

It is often said, for the encouragement of preachers, 
that in every man’s conscience they have a secret aux- 
iliary. A friend is within the fort, who never slumbers, 
and is never idle. He is always alert to second and re- 
inforce the message of the pulpit. With redoubled em- 
phasis is this true of the conscience of a child of Chris- 
tian birth, under Christian teaching. Hereditary faith 
is reduplicated by hereditary tendency to right. Right 
beliefs, right tastes, right desires, right choices, and these 
at last consolidated in right habits and right principles, 
are the natural outflow of ancestral piety in the person 
of the child of the remotest generation. 

This law of gracious heredity may be arrested; it may 
be suspended for a period; but it is never eliminated 
from the divine system of grace. Even if overwhelmed 
for a time by a flood of evil, it will reappear in some 
after-time to the blessing of a later age. 

An illustration of this once occurred in the unwritten 
history of one of the mountain towns of New England. 
There lived in those solitudes, aloof from the vice of 
cities, a man of extremely depraved tastes and vicious 
habits. He seemed to have originated for himself all 
the vices known in the history of crime. As he lived, 
so men predicted that he would die. Christian hope for 
him had died out. The brand of Cain was on his brow, 
and children avoided him in the street. At length he 
was mysteriously and suddenly arrested in his evil 
courses, apparently by no human hand or voice of warn- 
ing. He woke from a sound night’s sleep conscious 
that he was a changed man. He felt a strange impulse 
to confession and prayer. Explain the anomaly as we 
may in our theological analysis, such was the fact. Evi- 
dence soon appeared to others of a radical revolution of 
his moral nature. Profane speech gave place to prayer. 
Dishonest, licentious, intemperate living yielded to 
Christ-like virtues. The Ethiopian changed his skin, 
and the leopard his spots. There was a singular com- 
pleteness in the change. His character seemed to be 
quickly rounded in gracious symmetry, so that aged and 











saintly men learned wisdom from his lips. He lived a 
consistent Christian life, and died as good men die. The 
Men inquired: 
“ What is the meaning of this? Is this John , the 
man whom we have known as the scapegrace of the Four 
Corners?” 

One old deacon of the church had been a shrewd ob- 
server of the ways of God. Said he: “ Inquire into the 
man’s ancestry. You will find somewhere, not very far 
back in the line of his pedigree, some man, or, more 
likely, some woman, of eminent godliness. It is his or 
her faith which comes to light in this man’s conversion. 
Prayer somewhere is answered in this mystery.” Surely 
enough, it was so. On inquiry, it was discovered that in 
the third generation, counting backward, the man had 
in his ancestral line a “mother in Israel.” She had 
been the saint of the region. Her habit for years had 
been to pray much for the salvation of her posterity to 
the end of time. So mysteriously, yet so naturally, does 
the grace of God use the law of heredity iu the building 
of his kingdom. 

The Church of Christ will never attain her millennial 
expansion until we cease to depend so disproportionately 
on revivals of religion, and trust more confidently to the 
laws of hereditary grace. 





We should work meanwhile 
in the line of those laws, and in harmony with their 
operation. Christian nurture, working silently in Chris- 
tian families, is of more value than convulsive upheavals 


| of society from which, of necessity, society must fall back 
| into quiescent conditions. 


We always achieve success 
most abundantly when we work in the foreordained 
grooves of natural law. How long would it be before 
the Church of Christ would overspread the world, if the 
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natural law of increase in Christian families should, with- 
out exceptions or intermissions, come under the sway of 
the grace of God? Every child of Christian birth would 
be born into the kingdom of Christ. It would be the 
natural order of his experience to grow into conscious 
virtue as character in other respects should grow, and by 
the same imperceptible increments of moral force. The 
body does not grow to manly stature by more natural law 
than Christian graces do under such antecedents. This 
principle should be trustfully recognized in Christian 
teaching. Especially should a child of godly parentage 
be protected by parent and teacher from even feeling the 
necessity of a convulsive chafige to render him a child 
of God. Conversion by revolutionary agitations and 
alarms is often natural to one who has no Christian 
heritage by right of birth, or who has lived a life of fla- 





grant crime, or of intense worldliness. Sin developed in 
impetuous passions, or consolidated by life-long habit, | 
may not yield to gentle suasions. But to a Christian 
child a convulsive repentance is against nature. It | 
should not be expected or prayed for. Nor should the 
child be taught that it is the common law of Christian | 
life, and must be the preliminary of peace with God. | 
The ideal of that which to them was an impossible change | 
of heart, has doomed many a child to religious despair. 
Despair always aggravates sin, and develops conscious 
guilt as nothing else can. To live a holy life, a man 
must not only be a child of God, but must believe him- 
self to be such. Hopeless effort is foredoomed to failure. 
Crush out that belief from a man’s soul, and you give | 
him over to years of ungodly living. 

One instance of this came to my knowledge a few 
years ago. A youth, who afterwards became governor | 
of New Jersey, had been born and nurtured in a family 
of Scotch Presbyterian descent. At about the age of 
fifteen years, he sought the advice of his pastor respect- 
ing a profession of religion by communion with the 
church. His yet infantile faith was tested by the stand- 
ard given in “ Edwards on the Religious Affections.” He 
was asked if he had felt this and felt that revolutionary 
change in his mental exercises. Had he made new dis- 
coveries of God? Was he overwhelmed by his conscious- 
ness of guilt? Did he feel that he deserved to be damned 
for his sins? Did he so submit his destiny to the will of 
God that he was willing. to be damned if God had so 
decreed? He knew nothing of all that in his own experi- 
ence. Its very dialect was a strange tongue. He only 
knew that he loved Christ, and it seemed to him that he 
had always done so. 

It was probably a case of unconscious regeneration, 
perhaps in infancy. But he was told to wait till he was 
old enough to experience a change of heart, and to know 
it. When it came, it would be indicated by signs which 
could not be mistaken. The consequence was disastrous. 
With what was to him an impossible ideal of conversion 
before him, he entered on active life with no faith in 
himself as a child of God. Years followed years of 
prayerless life. Conscience suffered from a religion of 
despair. It was not till sixty years had rolled by that 
he again summoned courage to seek admission to the 
church. Half a century of Christian peace and useful- 
ness was sacrificed by the want of faith in God’s working 
under the laws of Christian parentage. 

To specify but one of the instrumentalities by which 
the grace of God reaches the heart of a Christian child | 
through the channel of his parentage, look at the moral 
power of the family altar. Nothing else in a Christian 
home lives in memory with such regenerating force as 
that which inheres in a father’s or a mother’s prayers. 
One such child of prayer, when an old man near the 
time of his translation, recorded his own experience ina 
communication to a friend, as follows, namely : 

“T remember our family-prayers in my childhood as 
if they were voices from heaven. I owe my salvation to 
them. The scene can never fade from my mind. The 
room in which we knelt, the light of the setting sun, 








the sweet voice of my mother in the hymns we sang, the 
low and loving tones in which my father used to plead 


. with God for us, are as fresh in my recollection to-day as 


they were sixty years ago. No other scene this side of | 
heaven is so hallowed in my thoughts. It all came back | 
to me at the only time in my life at which I strayed into | 
a theatre. It made the hour one of misery tome. [| 
never went again. As a power of restraint to keep a| 
young man from evil ways, give me first and above all 
others of human origin the memory of family-prayers.” 

Such is the common inheritance of Christian children. 
And it is but one of a group of like sacredness and power. 
Life under the roof of a Christian home is full of such. 
They are tokens of deep-laid and far-reaching plans of 
grace which are built on decrees of God. A child who 





| tor.” 


| relations of man to his Creator that Christianity chiefly 


carries the memory of them into manhood can never en- 
tirely break loose from them in a life of guilt. We might 
almost say that the soul of such a one can never be lost. 
We do say that the immense preponderance of probabili- 
ties is on the side of his salvation. He has a work of 
appalling difficulty before him, if he is bent on forcing 
his way to hell. 
Andover, Massachusetts. 





CHRISTIAN TEACHING AND THE 
INTELLECTUAL LIFE. 
BY THE REV. GEORGE B. STEVENS, PH.D, 


The story is well accredited that Daniel Webster, when 
asked, on one occasion, “ What is the most elevating 





theme which can occupy the mind of man?” replied in 
substance: “ Gentlemen, the most elevating theme which | 
can occupy the mind of man is his relations to his Crea- 

If this be true, then Christianity must hold a high | 
place as a power for mental culture; for it is with the 


deals. What loftier or more elevating thought can 
engage the human mind than the thought of God as his 
character is portrayed in the Scriptures? What soul is 
so dead to all high and ennobling truth as not to be 
stirred by the biblical description of the eternal Creator 
and King whose glory and wisdom are displayed in this 
wondrous world? What heart is so lost to all that is 
sublime and tender as not to be touched with the picture 
which the Bible gives of the love, condescension, and 
sympathy of the heavenly Father who bends to hear the 
cry of his feeblest child? When to the thought of God’s 
holiness is joined the thought of his love and grace, as 
they are joined in the Bible, we have the grandest and 
most elevating conception with which the human mind 
has ever dealt. 

While it is never to be forgotten that the primary aim 
of the gospel is the redemption of man from sin, it is to 
be remembered that redemption is a large matter; that 
it contemplates not merely deliverance from penalty, but 
the perfecting of the total man in the likeness of Jesus 
Christ. In order to accomplish this, Christianity must 


be the most comprehensive system of truth. It is as 





broad as human nature and human needs. It was made 
for man. Nothing of real interest to human well-being 
is foreign to its aim and spirit. 

We propose to present a few illustrations of the ten- 
dency of Christianity to stimulate intellectual industry 
and development. 

1. The truths which Christianity has presented to the 
human mind have proved most stimulating and reward- 
ing themes for study. Many of these truths are too deep 
to be fully grasped by the mind; as, for example, the 
Trinity, the union of divinity and humanity in the per- 
son of Jesus Christ, the method of revelation, and the 
relation of the work of Christ to the forgiveness of sins. 
But these truths are not all darkness to the mind that 
reverently seeks to explore them. Study finds in them 
a circle of light, though around it lies a circumference of 
darkness. By the aid of analogy we can penetrate a cer- 
tain way into these great truths of God,—far enough to 
stimulate our zeal and assure our faith; far enough, also, 
to discover how profound are the depths which we can- 
not fathom. In such themes as these, Christianity offers | 
opportunity to those whose powers fit them for such 
inquiries, for the severest study and most discriminating 
thought, while at the same time each of these high truths 
has a practical side which the humblest disciple needs 
and appreciates. Thus Christian truth, in some of its 
phases, is adapted to stimulate and satisfy all minds. 

The most familiar thoughts which Christianity pre- 
sents to the mind are ennobling in their character. 
Take the conception of the Christian life which is found 
in the gospel. To appreciate its nature and beauty 
engages the mind’s best powers. It requires some nice 
discernment to “see the kingdom of God,” as set forth 
in the New Testament. Some clear discriminations are 


| 





necessary in order to understand the Christian life. | 
Many cannot readily grasp the idea of living according | 
to principles; much less can they see Christianity as the | 
law of the spirit of life which is in Christ Jesus. We | 
do not forget that the Christian life may be begun with | 
very little knowledge or culture, but we insist upon two | 
points : (1) That its highest point is not brought to per- | 
fection without mental discipline; and (2) that its own | 
truths, if diligently studied, are an unsurpassed means | 
for such discipline. 

Christian people have too much overlooked the power | 
for culture which they have in Christianity. Many are | 
mourning over their defective discipline because their | 
opportunities for scholarship were limited or ill improved. | 
But we are all in school yet. Means of culture lie thick ' 


about us. The Bible furnishes to our hand the most 
ennobling and rewarding of all themes. It is true that 
we are not to use these truths for mere mental gymnas- 
tic. We are to use them for the comfort and growth of 
our souls; but, while we do so, if we employ our minds 
earnestly and diligently upon them, they will give ten- 
sion and tone to our whole intellectual being. 

If we are to have the full profit which Christian truth 
can give us, we must not be afraid of intellectual exer- 
tion. How many Christians never think of putting forth 
any positive effort in order to understand any new or 
profounder views of Christian truth than those to which 
they are accustomed. What lodges in the mind without 
effort is admitted; but there is often little interest or 
enthusiasm to gain more thorough and rational views of 
Christian themes, and thus their value for culture is 
largely forfeited. How common it is in any congrega- 
tion, when religious truths are somewhat fundamentally 
discussed, to see one after another letting go the thread 
of thought when the speaker begins to make a tax upon 
the thinking faculty. Christians should have an enthusias- 
tic interest in these truths. We have little to show for our 
study of mathematics and classics, if, in our school-days, 
we droned over our books, and picked up only what 
casually lodged in the mind. If we are not diligent and 
earnest, we shall have little more to show at the end 
of life for our abundant opportunities for Christian 
instruction. 

2. Christianity has greatly stimulated the intellectual 
life by offering its sacred books for constant study and 
re-examination by the human mind. No book has ever 
been the occasion of so much thought and research as 
the Bible. It has occupied for their life-time thousands 
of the profoundest minds. It has aroused thought on 
the highest themes; has incited to the study of the 
records which primitive peoples have left on their tombs 
and monuments; has occasioned the most searching 
examination of the results of science; has led keen 
minds into the closest study of its original languages, 
and, asa help to this, into the study of such cognate lan- 
guages as the Chaldee, Arabic, Assyrian, and Sanscrit. 
The history contained in the Bible is so unique, deals 
with such transcendent subjects, and claims such vital 
relations to all human welfare, that no intelligent and 
industrious man can well be indifferent to it. Every 
active mind craves to know whether the Bible’s claims 
for itself are sustained or not. Hence, all the themes of 
which it treats have been examined with a painstaking 
and an outlay of critical learning far surpassing that 
ever bestowed upon any other body of literature. Either 
in attack or in defense of the Bible, all contemporaneous 
history that has been made accessible to the learned 
world has been searched. Without some examination, 
no one can have any adequate idea of the enormous his 
torical and critical literature of which the Bible has beei 
the occasion. No book was ever studied with sucl 
breadth of view. The authorship and composition o\ 
its earlier books, the development of the canon, the 
preservation of the manuscripts, and the manifold rela- 
tions of the Bible to science, history, and archeology, are 
among the topics which are now occupying hundreds of 
the profoundest and most learned minds in the world. 


Nor has any book ever been studied with such minute- 
ness. The literature of interpretation, could it be gath- 
ered together, would doubtless surpass in extent any 
library ever collected. Hundreds of volumes have ap- 
peared upon every book of the Bible; and upon the more 
important books, the commentaries would amount to 
many thousands. Let those who make hasty objections 
to this volume remember that a book which has stood 
centuries of criticism more exhaustive and acute than 
has ever been bestowed upon any other book or lit- 
erature, has some presumptions in its favor, and that 
a critical opinion on the Bible is somewhat premature 
unless it is prefaced by at least a few years of hard study. 
This volume has been searched by the keenest eyes from 
one end tothe other. Every sentence, every syllable, every 
vowel-point, every punctuation mark, every figure, every 
allusion, every scientific suggestion, every historical state- 
ment, every chronological question, every linguistic pecu- 
liarity, every doctrine taught, every inference suggested, 
has been the subject of the keenest study by the acutest 
minds, both favorable and unfavorable, for some cen- 
turies; and the Bible is now more studied, more believed 
in, more loved, than ever before. 

It is true that all this study of the Bible has occasioned 
changes of view on many points; it has modified many 
interpretations. It has disclosed such inaccuracies as 
were incidental and inevitable in the state of knowledge 
during the early centuries; it has shown us that the 
Bible was a historic growth, and that all growth implies 
progress from the less to the more complete; it has 
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shown that the Bible is a human book in its composition 


and external characteristics, while divine in the revela- 
tion which it enshrines. But the main point is here: 
All research, all criticism, only makes it more evident 
that the contents of the Bible are supernatural and divine, 
and that it contains a genuine historic revelation from 
God, whose culmination is the person and work of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. We maintain for the body of lit- 
‘rature which composes this volume, and which makes 
ind justifies such claims, which contains such a range 
of lofty truths, and which has exerted such a power for 
good in the world, a value for culture unequaled by that 
of any other subject or branch of study. 

8. The subject of the most surpassing interest and 
value for culture which Christianity presents is the per- 
son and character of Jesus Christ. The thinking world 
has never lost its interest in the study of this unique 
figure in history. No person has ever been so much 
inquired about as Jesus. None ever excited so much 
admiration and wonder. Many who were not the disci- 
ples of Jesus have expressed their surprise at his char- 
acter. The admiration which has been accorded him 
borders upon adoration. Unbelievers speak his name 
with reverence. “In Jesus,” says Strauss, “ humanity 
has attained its summit in the sphere of religion.” Theo- 
dore Parker exclaims: “Poets, philosophers, prophets, 
rabbis! Jesus soars high above them all!” and Renan, 
the brilliant Frenchman who so vigorously attacked the 
gospel histories, says: “ Whatever surprises the future may 
bring, Jesus never will be surpassed. O thou great victor 
over death, enter into thy kingdom! And upon the royal 


way which thou hast trodden shall follow thee vast trains | 


of worshipers, and all ages shall proclaim that among the 
sons of men there is none greater than Jesus.” 

Here our argument may rest. A religion which offers 
to mankind such themes and truths cannot fail to minis- 
ter to the mental development and training of those who 
will use their opportunities with diligence and enthusi- 
asm. Christianity is not indifferent to the intellectual 
life. While its primary purpose is to save man from sin, 
it is designed and adapted to quicken and ennoble the 
soul in all its activities, and to develop the whole man 
into his highest possible completeness. 





FOR THE COMING CHRISTMAS. 


BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


Did you ever notice how inevitably the most tooth- 
some recipes for serving or preserving fruits appear in the 
papers just as the special thing treated of has dis- 
appeared from market? In August, a tempting recipe for 
strawberry shortcake; in November, a rule for green- 
corn fritters that fairly makes your mouth water; and 
full and complete directions for keeping grapes all win- 
ter, when there are no longer any grapes to keep. Just 
so about Christmas. When committees have vainly 
taxed their ingenuity to discover something new, some- 
thing interesting, something not objectionable, not too 
costly or difficult, within the compass of their special 
school, and not requiring the machinery of a theatre and 
weeks of rehearsal to present, straightway come, from 
various quarters, most excellent suggestions, but all too 
late to be available this year. Of course, the wise woman 
saves up the belated recipe for next year, and the wise 
committee say, “We will remember that for our next 
Christmas ;”’ but the majority of women and of com- 
mittees are fully occupied with the present emergency, 


and throw aside proffered advice with only a feeling of | 


vexation that it did not come sooner. Now I propose 
that some of us who have learned wisdom by the things 
that we have suffered, begin at once to help each other pre- 


pare for next Christmas ; and to this fund of information! | 


wish to contribute the description, which last year came 
to me in a private letter, of a most charming entertain- 
ment, held for and by the infant class alone, in one of 
the most admirably conducted schools with which I am 
acquainted. By way of introduction, I wish also to state 
two things. It has long been settled in that school, that 
the main feature of the Christmas entertainment is 
always the bringing of gifts for the poor; a committee 
thoroughly acquainted with every case distributing the 
ifts, in many instanceg only one person knowing the 
destination of special packages. May the time speedily 
‘come when all our schools may be thus pervaded by the 
spirit of Him who “came not to be ministered unto, but 
to minister”! The other point to be noticed is the wis- 
dom of an afternoon entertainment for young children, 
in preference to the evening,—an advantage easily se- 
cured by following this example of having the infant 
class entertainment by itself. My friend writes: 
“My infant-class Christmas entertainment, if I may 
be so bold as to say it myself, was a great success. We 





_ celebrated alone,—that is, without the main school,— 


commencing at three o’clock Christmas afternoon. I had 
a great space, about two-thirds of the entire room, barred 
off from the rest by chairs fastened together. Inside 
this space were just chairs enough to seat my class ; out- 
side, the visitors sat. The room was very prettily deco- 
rated with wreaths, each one containing in its centre a 
large star covered with bright colored paper. The par- 
lor doors behind the platform were open, displaying 
tables set in a hollow square,—white cloths, and our new 
colored dishes. My exercises consisted in the singing 
of Christmas carols by the children, recitation of the 
first eleven verses of the second chapter of Matthew by 
a child not quite five years old, and prayer—such a 
prayer—by the superintendent. Then recitations, mainly 
of a Christmas character. One little girl, with her doll 
in her arms, recited about the coming of Santa Claus, 
and several times stopped and sang to her dolly in the 
most natural manner. 

“The most beautiful feature was the presenting of gifts 
for the poor. 
school room on Monday: prepared twelve little market 
baskets covered with evergreens, in which I put the toys, 
books, etc., preparing each one for some special person 
known only to myself. On the platform I had an ever- 
green ladder with six rounds, each round containing two 
hooks. Twelve children—six boys and six girls—came 
forward one at a time, each one presenting his basket, 
which was hung upon the ladder, and then, stepping for- 
ward, each recited a verse about giving to the poor, and took 


while they sang, “Give to the poor, O children, give,” 
| from Mrs. Crafts’s little song-book. 

“ After this, our old pastor, Dr. B——, talked to the 
children for five minutes, closing with a beautiful prayer. 
The chairs were quickly taken from the enclosure, and 


commenced to play; and such fun as they had! 
midst of their games, a great elephant appeared, and 
walked around the enclosure twice, the children fairly 
screaming with delight. At half-past five o’clock we 
had the Christmas tea-party, each child being called by 
name to a special seat at the table. Four boys and four 
girls represented the hosts and hostesses, being dressed 
like men and matrons in wigs, glasses, and caps. Little 
Ned Raymond asked the blessing. It was this: 
“We thank the Lord for this our food, 
For life, and health, and every good ; 
May manna to our souls be given, 
The Bread of Life, sent down from heaven. 
For Christ’s sake. Amen.’ 


“ For supper, they had biscuits and butter, milk, frosted 


candy, receiving it on the platform, and expressing thanks 
for it as a personal gift; and at six o’clock they all went 
home. A pretty feature of Christmas in the main school 
was a band of twelve little carolers, boys and girls, with 
large white caps and capes, who came in and walked 
slowly around the church, singing carols. As they went 
out, they were followed by a gorgeously decorated chariot, 
drawn by two boys. In the chariot, under a canopy of 
tinsel, ornamented with stars, half-moons, etc., were four 
little children dressed in white, to whom the different 
classes gave their gifts for the poor as the chariot slowly 
passed through the aisles.” 

Don’t we wish we had been there? If any utilitarian 
friend says, “ Why was not this chariot sold for three 
| hundred pence, and given to the poor?” I answer, 
There is no possible objection to spending money in giv- 
ing the children a happy time. Let their giving be sur- 
rounded with all manner of delights, that Christmas 
may be to them the day of days, when they “give 
joyfully, with thanksgiving in their hearts.” 











FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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THE GREEN UMBRELLA THAT DID NOT 
WANT TO GO TO CHURCH. 
BY THE REV. ¥. A. RAND. 
Patter, patter! 





where! And, looking out into the gray mist tangled 
among the tree-tops, was a pair of blue eyes framed in 
pink cheeks and gold-brown hair. These eyes went on 
| a journey to the umbrella-rack in the hall. 

“Oh; dear!” cried Abby Warner, their owner, as she 
came from the hall into the sitting-room. “My green 
umbrella don’t want to go to church,” 

“ Why, what is the matter?” 


I had the gifts brought to the Sunday- | 


his place so as to form a double arc, little ones in front, | 


the children, who had brought their dolls and games, | 
In the | 


cakes, and oranges; and they ate, and ate, and ate. As | 
they left the table, each one was presented with a box of | 


What a soft dripping of the rain there was every- | 


“Oh, dear! it has got holes in the top of its head, and 
its leg is broken, so I doubt if it could walk to church.” 


“Never mind,” said her mother, cheerfully. “I’m an 
umbrella-doctor. I can just sew up those holes, and tie 
some stout black thread around that poor broken leg, so 
it will hold till you can get it to the umbrella-mender. 
Besides, when umbrellas don’t want to go to church, and 
yet can go, I think they had better be told plainly that 
they must go to church.” 

Abby took the hint, 

The green umbrella was soon looking like a gruel- 
| bowl turned upside down, and drifting off in the rain. 
| Down the street was another sick umbrella, a brown one. 
| “T think you had betterego to church, Poppy,” said 
| Mrs. Smith. 

“Oh! I don’t want to,” whined Poppy. “Sunday- 
| school comes after church, you know, and nobody in my 

« ass will be at school.” 

Looking out of the window, though, she chanced to 
| see the green umbrella, and she cried out, “Oh! there’s 
Abby! She is going. Guess I’ll go. She’s in my class.” 

Off went the brown umbrella. 

A third umbrella was attacked by the don’t-want-to- 
go sickness, a strange disease that in some families is 
very likely to break out Sunday mornings, and not always 
among the umbrellas belonging to young people. This 
third umbrella was a handsome one, of black silk; and it 
belonged to a Sunday-school teacher, Miss Pippins. She 
thought the other umbrellas in her class would not go, 
and that her own black one was too nice and delicate for 
rough weather. 

. “But what do I see?” she exclaimed, looking out of 
the window. “There are my girls, Abby and Poppy! 
I guess I will be going.” 

Soon there were three umbrellas, green, brown, and 
| black, all bobbing along on their way to church. The 
| clergyman officiating that day was the secretary of a 
missionary society. 
| “T think there must be something in my sermon,” he 

said, “ for the children, if—if—they come out.” 
| He looked about the church,. but oh, how empty it 
| seemed! Howthe wind sounded! It must have fancied 
| the church was a big organ, and all the doors and win- 
| dows were keys on which it might play; for it pounced 
on them, and made such growls and groans, sighs and 
sobs! Soon the clergyman saw the umbrellas coming 
in, and with them were Abby and Poppy. 

“ Ah! I guess I will say something,” he concluded ; and 
he told about a juvenile missionary society, and wished 
the children in that congregation might form one. 

In Sunday-school Abby said : “ Miss Pippins, couldn’t 
| our class have a missionary society?” 

“ Why—why—yes, girls.” 

“Call it the Green, Brown, and Black Society,” sug- 

| gested Abby, looking at the umbrellas. 

| Miss Pippins gave one of her little chuckles, and said 

| it would not matter about the name if they “did the 
thing.” And “the thing” they “did;”’ for one day Miss 

| Pippins sent ten dollars to the missionary society. 

| Away off in China, a missionary, one day, received 
from the secretary a note in which he said this: “ I send 
you ten dollars. It came from a little society, and they 
say their name is that of the Three Umbrellas. I was 
wondering where to put the money, and I said to myself 

| that ought to go to some land of umbrellas, and so here 

| itis. It is only ten dollars, but it may help some young 

Celestial to get a little instruction in the things that are 

| better and purer than what his land can give him.” 

| “Only ten!” said the missionary. “ Why, there is 

young Chang Yong! It will teach him ever so much 

| about the Bible. Poor fellow! It is hard work for him 

to get the money for any instruction. And there he 

comes down street now, under that queer umbrella! 

Yes, there was Chang Yong, slowly stumping down 
street in his awkward wooden shoes. Over his head was 
an umbrella, red as a fire-cracker without, but on the 
under side was painted a black and yellow dragon. 

“Chang Yong, you want to come and get ten dollars’ 
| worth of schooling, and learn about the Bible?” asked 
the missionary. 

“Me wantee to goee?” replied the grinning Chang 
Yong. “ You givee me chance!” ; 

The missionary took him at his word, and was also 
good as. his own word. How big a blessing was wrapped 
up in that gift from the society of the Three Umbrellas! 

They would have made an interesting row, the four 
| umbrellas, if they could have been put side by side! 
| The green, the brown, the black, and the red with its 

black and yellow dragon! 
| The green deserved special commendation for starting 
the train of good influences reaching to Flowery Land. 


I think, though, the credit was due the umbrella-doctor. 
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COMMUN VERSION, 


1, Whe hath belleved cur re 
port? att te whit ts the arin of 
the Lone revealed ¢ 

® For he shall grow tp before 
hitttt at & tender plant, and as a 
rout out af a dry grout: he hath 
tie fort for eomeliness; and 
when We ehall see htm, Mere fe 
iio beauty that we shold desire 
Hilti, 

& He ia deapiaed and rejected 
of tel; & tel Of sorrows, And 
degtiniited with grief: and we 
hited ae it Were cer frees from hii ; 
he was despised, and we esteemed 
hittt tet, 

4. Stirely he hath Bettie ok 
grief, and earried Gur eetrowe : 
yet we did eateem hit stricken, 
ainitten of God) and affiicted. 

8, But he wee Wotnded for our 
tritiagresaiine, Ae tees brinteed for 
our fritgtities : the chastisement 
Gf GUE Pee wae per Alin; And 

with bis attipes Wwe ard heated, 

& Alt We ihe sheep have gone 
aatray; We have tithed every 
one to his oWh War; and the | 
Hons hath lafd oh Aik the tnt 
quity of We all. 

7, We Waa oppressed, and he | 
was afflicted, yet he opened not | 
Wis Miduth: he fs byoweht as a! 
Yami) td thé Blaverhtey, ald as a! 
sheep before her shearers is dmb, | 
*o he openeth not hia meanth, 

8. We Waa taken from 
and for judeiwent: an 





rison | 
whe | 


shall declare Ais generation ? fer | 


We Waa cnt of out of the and of | 
the iving : for the transgression 
or es fs People Was he stricken, 

nA He made his grave With 
the Wieked, and With the rich in 
his death ; eeaitae he bad done 
We uleheo, weither tars any de 
delt Ph Nis month 


3 When thon shatt make his | 


BWA, Be HRAR Proteng her | 
Rati Sie toereite ofthe Lory | 
YA his hand, 
ATL MOO OF Che travel of 
ith ‘soe GRA Wha He cariefed 
hits & ith Shall iny right 
vant fastit) many 
Sete tntetietes, 
HRI WHET Ade Rien 
‘Phe gree, Ana he 
fb te BPOH With ‘the 
He hack potted 
th te b eet . Ard he 
With the trans 
Me Rikise fhe sin or 
thitereoston fe 


, Getithert %.-The Temple Repaired 

The Btory of Jonah ; 
Pffeet of Sonat’ s Preaching 
flosekiah's Good Retern 
Hesekiat' 4 Prager Anewered 


. Deronmiter (2. The Suffering Saviour 
‘The Gracious Invitation faa, ib 


THE SUPPRRING SAVIOUR, 


10, Yor it Mensed the Lorn to | 
Dith; he hath put bia to | 


; for he 


Oetoner 4.-Piteha at Potten 4 RK iriga 6 OO 
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DECEMBER 13, 1885, 


TEXT, 

1-19.) 

REVISED VERSION, 

1 Who hath belleyed ‘our re 
port? and te whom hath the 
afin of the Lory been fe 

8 vealed? For he grew tip be 
fore him a& @& tender plant, 
and #8 & root out of a ary 
ground: he hath no form ner | 
eomeliness; tand when we see 
him, there te ne beauty that 

8 we should desire him. He 
was despised, ant trejected of 
Hieh ; & Hal Of serfows, and 
Aeynalited with taref: and 
Sas oe from wher men hide 
thelr free he was despised, and 
we esteemed him not, 

4 Surely he hath bere our 
tartem, and carried our sor 
foie : yet we did esteem him 
atrieken, smitten of God, and 

B afflicted, But he was wounded 
for ovr transgressions, he was 
bruised for our iniquities ; the | 








chaatisoment of ovr peace was 
Vipor fli ; ane with Kis stripes 
6 We are healed, All we like | 
sheep have gone astray; we 
have timed every ote te Afs 
eWwh Way; ad the Lorp hath 
‘tated on him the iniquity of | 
we all, 
* He Whe oppressed, yet he 
humbled Aimself and opened | 
wet his month; &s & lamb that | 
is Ted to the slanghter, and as | 
a sheep that before her shear | 
ees f diwh: yea, he Gpened | 
& Wot his Mouth. * Ry appresston ié 
and judgement he was taken / 
away ¢ Mand as for his genera. | 
tion, Whe @rong Them Constid- 
ered that he was eat off oat of 
the Tand of the Hving ? for the 
traneresston of my people Te was 
© he Stricken. And Chey wade | 
his grave with the wicked, and | 


with the rieh fh bis P death; | 
Malehdugh he had adore ro vio- | 


Tones, efter Was any deceit 
fn bis weeth. 


Wh Giteetng fer Mn, he Bhan | TO) Vet ft pleased the Lory to 


Dreise him; he hath yr him 
tO grief: “When Ym Shak 
wake bis sonl Man offering for 
si, he shall see Ade Seed, he 
shall prolong bis days, and the 
pleasti® ‘of the Torn shal 
Vi iptosiper fa his hed. He 
whall Sh Of ‘He fravall eit bis 
SOtrh, dn Mall Do warivfed © hy 
hits knowledge Shall my rive 
OOS ‘Servant That) teahy > 
arid he shall hear ther fretgrt 
Y2 tee, Theteftite Wil 1 Gite 
hit & ipiitekin With the gree, 
BHa he Shah @ivide Eh eno 
With ‘the Stink: Beckie he 
Poeed Gert bis acer tito Geach, 
Re WS 'HiteHNOR With ‘the 
Cre RONCiES: YE Tid ‘Dette tho 


ee 
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“ Boe srebagite 
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““paphet « 
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| 1, Commended, but Net Accepted: 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


LES@ON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER : Our Very Present Hoty. 
Leseos Torte : Hoty through a Suffering Saviour. 
1. The Man of Sorrows, vs. 1-4, 


Leeson OUTLINE | {2 The Man of Seffering, vs. 4-9. 


4. The Man of Success, v. 16-12. 


Gotten Tex : 
ue all — lea, 8 : 6, 


The Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of 


Dairy Home Reranrwos : 
tea, 88 : 1-42 
Matt, 26 : %-46 
John 19 5 1-90. 
t Pet, 251826 
fen, 86 4 1-18, 
Aete 4; 1-12 
Heb, 10) 1-14. 


Help through » enffering Saviour 
The sertrowing Saviour 
The suffering Saviour 
Suffering for ts 
Help proffered to all 
The only Hetp. 
The Victor s expectation, 


eer =5 


LESBON ANALYSIS. 


I, THE MAN OF SORROWS, 


Who hath believed our report? (1.) 
Ye have set at ought all my eotinjeet! (Prev, 1 ¢ 26), 
I spake tito you, ,.. but ye heard not (Jer. 7 : 18), 
fealah.. . epake, Lord, who hath believed our re _? (John 12: 34.) 
Nuw when he heard, , some mocked (Acts I 
They did not all hearken to the glad tidings (Row, 1: 16). 


i, Seen, but Not Desired ; 
When we see, . . . no beauty that we should desire him (2), 


This Is the hely; Gome, let tis kill him (Matt, 21 : ei, 

They ered out Away with this man (Lake 28 ; 18). 

Though he had | dete so many signs... they believed not (John 12 : 37). 
Ye denied the Holy and Highteous One (Acts 8 : 14). 

Christ crucified, into Jews a stumbling block (1 Cor, 1 ¢ 28), 


I, Sorrowing, but Not Esteemed : 
A man of sorrows, . ., and we esteemed him not (3), 


His visage Was so marred more than any man (Tea, 52 : 14), 
My “onl exbeeding sorrowful, even unto death (Matt, 26 : 38), 
They that passed by railed on him (Matt, 27 ; 89), 
Many... went back, and walked no more with him (John 6: 66). 
He... learned obedience by the things which he suffered (Heb. 5:8), 

1, ' The arm of the Lord.’’ The arm is the emblem of intelligently 
(ifected power, That is what God puts forth to save the perish- 
ib? Whoever will, may rest on it confidently. 

0 form a eomeliness.”’ Many fail utterly to perceive the 

character, and hence the admirableness, of Jesus; but he who 
feels his sins and longs for a Saviour discovers beauty in every 


Hneament of Christ. 

. One from whom men hide their face.” They not wishin te 
behold his sufferings; to share his sorrows; to appear as 
friends. Are you amed of Jesus? If so, should he not be 


ashamed of you? 
It, THE MAN OF SUFFERING, 
1, Smitten and Affieted: 


We did esteem Aim stricken, emiiten, . . 


@ave my back te the smiters (Tea, 50 : 4), 
Binite the shepherd, and the sheep shall be YEN (Zech, 13; 
it is written, f will amite the shepherd (Matt, 26 


.S 


= 


. and afflicted (4). 


ty. of. XXVIL, Ko. 48, 


He met enffer alone (Jotun 16 : 32). 
He tnriet sesfier to the death (Mark % - 21). 
He trust 20 fulfil the Scriptures (Luke 2% - %, 27). 


2. Remembered by the Apesties : 


As abounding in tus (2 Cor. 1: 

We have fellowship with 7 Bd (Phil. 

As teaching him what obedience costs of 5: 
Hie our example (1 Pet. 2-21; 2 im 
We should rejoice to share them (1 Pet. 4 - 

They should stimelate us (Heb. 12 : 3, 4). 

Shown forth in the Lord's Supper (1 Cor. 11 - 26). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 

Perhaps the most important key to the understanding of 
the book of Isaiah is to be found in Isaiah’s doctrine of the 
“remnant.” The formal and outer Israel had fallen away 
from Jehovah ; yet the seed of Abraham, in which all nations 
of the earth were to be blessed, had not perished with the 
defection of the people. There was still “a very small rem- 
nant” (Isa.1: 9), “the holy seed” (Isa. 6: 13), which had not 
forsaken the Lord. This was the true Israel within Israel, 
the seed of promise, the channel of blessing through which 
God’s goodness was to flow to the larger Israel of the future. 

This faithful remnant—the real Israel—is by a bold personi- 
fication called the “servant” of Jehovah in Isaiah 41 : 8, and in 
other places. As the servant of Jehovah, it stood in a peculiar 
relation to the Lord and to the unfaithful in Israel. This 
“servant” of the Lord—the faithful remnant—was, as it were, 
the salt of the land, preserving it from utter corruption. 

From the “servant” of Jehovah, in this lower sense, the 
transition to Him who is at once the true Israel and the true 
Servant of Jehovah was easy. The fifty-third chapter of 
Isaiah has been interpreted of Messiah, alike by ancient 
rabbinical exegesis and by the devout Christian thought of 
all ages. 
sprang that Seed of Abraham, in the higher sense, in whom 
all nations of the earth are blessed (Gal. 3: 16). So exact is 
the delineation of the propitiatory life and death of Jesus in 
these words of the evangelical prophet, that an unbeliever 
might well be tempted to regard them as history, and not 
prophecy, were not their priority established beyond all possi- 
bility of doubt. 


From the seed of Abraham, in the lower sense, 


CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


As suggested by the paragraphs in the Revision, this chap- 
ter continues a subject already begun in the last three verses 





Some strote him wit HY Ange rN of their hands (inet. 26 ; 67). 
But Jesus he t. 27: 
Nt, Dead and Buried : 
They made his grave with the wicked (9). 
Thou hast brought me into the dust of death (Pea. 22 : 14). 


eats ered ‘ Sore yteldtex his epirit (Matt, 27 : 50). 
ee took the t body, .., and laid it 


Mw. & 
| They saa, ane made the — sure (Matt. 27 : 
re Wied; 2... he was by buried; . he hath been ~ (i Cor, 15: 
a, 4). 


Wh. Guiltiess and Trwe: 
ri had done no olence, neither . . . any deceit (9). 


te said, ... I find no —_ +s ha ~ pay’ (Laake 28 : 4). 

we rn inew no BTR = Gor. 5: 2) 

A . WR nONt # sin mete. v Ww 
ane aly, fehied (Heb. T : 26). 

no Ne neither Was gene. _ ia his Mouth @ Pet. 2: 2. 

Wi his wiripes we are heated. “ Here are ‘se enero, — we 

"Wray be heated and that, with his stripes. his 

ee | Haas ft healed care and your friend? a your neigh- 


TE wet, why het 
a. Ate nt his MROwth,” What @ model for those who 
bat mt of @daty! Be the Lond’s will, and saffer his 
MERTS wit & Yearmur. 
$, * Was Gut oF Ont Of The land of the living.” Death was his 
dem, and thal, for owr sakes. Pollow hina, thoweh HR Cat vou | 
Ce Groen every A y comfort, Prom all rest, Prom “the land of 
t Ving” 


Tit. THE MAN OF SUCRE. 
* Prosperous : 
The pleaswre of the Lovd shal progper ta his hand (10). 


The ransomed of the Lond shall retern (Tea. 85 : 10). 
i will Dring thy SS ee ard... the west (Ysa, 48 » 5). 
Lara gtori a ww me aisha > WO), 
The Weber ef the *peieteggtted Sees (Acts 6 = 7). 
Tr ahi things he might have the pre-eminence (Cah. 227). 
hh. Satistied ; 
He... thadd be seitighiod (11). 
AR the kindreds . .. shall worship eae thee (Pea. 223 


There was given him dominion, aed glare Den. 7:24). 

AH rate ave Don delivers wAto me of my Father (Mat. 11: 27 
They feved that Then qittst eend me (ohn 17: 

He vat down on the Feht hand afdod (Heh. 10-19). 


Hh. Evakted - 

Phenefore will IT divide bith a portion with the great (12). 
Yet haved set my Bing Unin ey haity nih of Zizin (Poa. 2: 6) 
rev weal trek Ween wich, a 108 af Tron (Pee 2: 9). 

Jess, at 4 hand ofa (Rom. $: 4). 
Jose Christ ts Lord (Mell © - a). : 
2K nd KINGS, AND TORD GP Toke Row 10 - 


id crag the BON” ‘Thine ts Phe Det Seley of a Gerk 
CWA Yor tall, sale, and dia, contens, if h plemse the 
. eS have item? ‘This ts he lefties: hekehec of 


= knowhvige shal try 


ration. 
teins Meat dared tan” 
bs thse Prete eng salvation ts knowlege. net ours > hie acs, 
. read —s el He ts ts eH and in ah 
& ase vin of teh Why, then, shoal) samy contin 
gard theirown view? Wh hin 'K nlandite! = he saption 4 
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LASSON BIBLE READING. 


THE PUPPBRING oF CRT 
> Fapacatenles fin PP isepep basen 
BERS Hyeteel te > Doren daes? heh tan 
Br» ty Dee Hate Tame KE. iy Xe 
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in his own new tomb (Matt. 27 : | 


of chapter 52. The great Servant of Jehovah, who has been 
| introduced at various points in the preceding chapters (Isaiah 
| 42: 1-4; 48: 1-12) as the one by whom the knowledge of 
| God should be spread over the earth, is referred to (Isa. 52: 
13-15) in his future exaltation, which, contrasted with his 
previous humiliation, excites the astonishment of all behold- 
ers. The prophet now proceeds to declare his rejection be 
cause of his unpromising appearance (Isa. 55 : 1-3) ; his su‘fer- 
ings, though misapprehended, were vicarious (Isa 53 -: 44) ; 
the maltreatment, to which he uncomplainingly submitied, 
| ended only in his death, notwithstanding his innocence 1 
| 53: 7-9); the issue of his sufferings and his glorious rewari 
(isa. 53: 10-12). There is no chapter im the Old Testament 
that is more frequently quoted im the New im application w 
Jesas Christ. 

Verse 1.— Whe hath believed our report? For which the Ap 
pendix te the Revision substitutes “message,” as less vague 
and indefmite. The margin of the Revision gives another 
| possible meaning, “that which we have heard” The gue 
| tion intphres that the message regarding the Redeemer, uered 
ky sot iar to ms we received with general sacred. 

ew believed the testimony concerning him. The same ides 
 cclatealihy is expressed im the next Glause— The arm @ te 
| Lord is the manifestation of his power and grace. This had 
heen so disclosed to very few 2s to gam their cordial and u- 
| hesitating assent and acceptance. ‘The reason of this failure 
| t credit him im his trae character & now atzted. 
| Werse 2—For he shall grow up for ‘better rendered im the 
| Revision, “he grew up”): The humiliation af God's servant 
is, throughout the chapter, spoken of in the past teme. and 
) his exaltation ax future— Before dim may refer w (God. m- 
‘plying that he was an object of divine regard 
the pronoun to the people, implying that, im ther estimation 
he resembled « tender glont, amd ‘erent out af @ dry grmwne. 
These figures set forth his feeble and unattractive appen™un 
which is then expressed besides im literal terms. He cane 1 
poverty and ohxemrigy, mot with the insignia af world)y po 
and greatness. ‘There was nodhing about his externa! aes 
anee ar quitveard circumstances to-arrest atseniion, and airs 
t him the guae of men. 

Verse 3.—is low}y condition led men tw leok comem! 
omy upon him and hiscluims. Repetted gf new. 
munegin hes ‘ a less positive act o iestilit: 
which agrees hotter with the meaning of ihe Hebrew — 1 


th Rene tenner 


Omhers refer 


The Revisit 


‘forsaken of men,” 


Narrow sand suftering Was a POA and che 
mitermii feature af his like — hcgpeeta tae write. grad This Was. 
1 ware, hik conetusi companion, his hesom Trend. + 
wimew intimately digress wnil sudiness.— We Acl as di onrr 


fies Prim, tite > Oy es Wetter crenileredl ‘in ‘the Revision. © * 
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one from whom men hide their face,” as reluctant to look upon | There were very few, or none at all, who at the time under srong > ‘Phis may repeat the same sense im other wards, or it 


what is offensive or repulsive to them. Jesus’ life of pri- | 
vation and sufiering. in all the various forms which it as- 

sumed from the manger to the cross, is here referred to. He 

knew poverty (Luke 9: 58), weariness (John 4: 6), hunger 

(Matt. 4: 2); he was distressed by the faults and weaknesses | 
of his own disciples (Matt. 8 : 26; 16:23; 17: 17; 26:21, 31), | 
by the perversity, slanders, and captious and murderous hos- 
tility of his enemies (Matt. 9: 34; 11:19; 22:15; John 11: 
53; Heb. 12: 3), grieved by men’s hardness of heart (Mark 
3: 5), and by the constant sight of all the wickedness and woes | 
of men (Luke 19: 41; John 11; 33,35); he suffered the | 
mysterious agony of the garden (Matt. 26:38 ff; John 12: 27), 
the bufft cing, the scourging, and the dreadful pain of cruci- 
fixion.— We esteemed him not: The language is that of the | 
early church or people of God, acknowledging that they had 
failed to apprehend the lowly, suffering Redeemer in his true | 


character. 


Verse 4.—The real cause of these sorrows, and their nature 
and design, is now explained. They were vicarious, endured | 
for the sake of others, and not—as was imagined—on his own 
account. Surely he hath borne our griefs: The Hebrew has 
“sicknesses,” as is noted in the margin of the Revision, This 
is quoted (Matt. 8:17) in application to Jesus’ healing dis- | 
eases. The removal of sickness, however, is not all that is | 
meant by the prophet, but the bearing of sin as well (Heb. 9; | 
28; 1 Peter 2: 24). It was because he bare our sins that he 
was able to remove those ills which are the consequence of 
sin. The sufferings which Christ bore were ours, and not his 
own, because they were justly due to us, and endured by him 
for us. But the people of God here confess that they had | 
wrongly imagined all to be a divine infliction, merited by 
himself. 

Verse 5.—He suffered the penalty of our sins, and not his 
own. The design and the effect of the sufferings of Christ 
could not be more clearly stated than is done in this verse. | 
He suffered, not merely as a martyr, nor as an example, nor 
to convince us of the love of God, but to atone for our sins, | 
and thus deliver us from their penalty. The chastisement of | 
our peace: That by which our peace issecured. Peace is used | 
in the wide sense, frequent in the Seriptures, of welfare; 
peace with God is most prominent and important; but with 
this are also associated peace with our fellow-men, peace in 
our own souls, and deliverance from all evil, of which sin is 
the fruitful source.— With his stripes we are healed: The strokes 
of justice which he receives upon his own person are averted 
from us, and by his atonement we obtain reconciliation with 
God, the healing and restorative grace of the Holy Ghost, 
and all the blessings of redemption. 

Verse 6.—The speakers are still the people of God, who, 
though they had failed correctly to apprehend Jesus in his 
lowly and suffering condition at the outset, had been brought 
at length to see him in his true character, and to embrace | 
him. They here make confession of that, in their own case, 
which is equally true of all men. All we like sheep have gone 
astray: The proneness of sheep to wander and lose themselves 
in the wide wilderness in which they were pastured, suggests 
an emblem of men’s transgression and consequent ruin, which 
is often employed in Scripture (Psa. 119 : 176), and gave rise 
to one of our Lord’s striking parables (Luke 15: 4 ff.) and 
most expressive names (John 10:11; comp. 2 Peter 2 : 25). 
— We have turned every one to his own way: Like sheep scattering 
in every direction, taking every path but theright one. Thie 
evil of our nature develops itself in a multitude of forms, 
alike only in this, that all are opposed to God and goodness. 
— The Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all: The sufferings 
of Christ, though inflicted by wicked men, were yet laid on 
him by God himself as the price of our pardon (Acts 2: 23; 
2 Cor. 5: 21), 

Verse 7—The meekness and innocence of this great suf- 
ferer, who submitted to every infliction without complaint 
and without resistance, is here set forth by a most appropriate 
figure (John 10: 17, 18). 
example of ghtient suffering to all the followers of Christ 


i Peter 2: 21-23). 


Verse 8—He was taken from prison and from judgment 
would seem to mean he was led away from his arrest and trial 
to execution. The clause is more exactly rendered in the Re- 


vision, “By oppression and judgement he was taken away.” 
That is, by an oppressive judgment, by an unrighteous sen- 


tence, he was taken out of life, he was put to death (Matt 
27 : 24; Luke 23: 13-24; John 19 : 4). — Who shall declare has 
generation? has been understood to refer to the mystery, which 
no one could expound, of the eterna] generation of the Son 
of God, or the supernatural birth of Jems The margin of 
the Revision has “ His life who shall recount?” Who can 
} 4 


estimate the duration of that eternal life to which he is dex 
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stood the meaning of his death. 
Verse 0, 


And Ae waite (better, as in the Revision, “they 


made”) Ais grave with the wicked: It is not declared that he | 


was actually buried with the wicked, but they who were con- 
cerned in putting him to death meant to have it sa In ecru 
cifying him between two malefactors, they seemed to have 
secured that he should lie in a malefactor’s grave, It waa, 
however, ordered otherwise.— And with the rick in Ais death: 
In intention, they gave him his grave with the wicked ; but 
in actual fact, they led to his being tenderly laid in the tomb 
of Joseph (Matt, 27 : 57-60). In the Hebrew, “wicked” is 


plural, and “rich” fs in the singular number,—a fact noted 


in the Appendix of the Revision, The singular might be 
understood collectively, but the coincidence with the fulfill 
ment is certainly striking. “In his death” does not mean in 
the act of dying, but in the state of death, or when he was 
dead. Some have sought to make thia clause parallel in 
meaning to the preceding by giving an wifavorable sense to 
the word “rich ;” aa “poor” in Scripture often stands for the 
truly pious, so, it has been claimed, “rich” may here be 
equivalent to the wicked, But thia ia departing from the 
proper and uniform meaning of the word, The clause is not 
identical in thought with that which precedes, but forma an 
intended contrast with it,— Because + The Revision haa “al- 
though.” Either rendering is admissible, decording to the 
connection which is assumed. They designed that he should 
be buried with the wicked, “although” he waa innocent 
God so ordered it that he was buried instead with the rich, 
“because” he was not an evil<loer. He waa guilty of no 
crime, whether of violence or fraud, that he should thua be 


| treated as a criminal. 


Verse 10.—The marvelous thing about it waa, however, 
that this did not proceed merely from the malicious and un 
principled men who were engaged in this transaction, J 
pleased the Lord to bruise him; he hath put him to grief; The 
terms employed to describe his sufferings are repeated from 
verses 4and 5, The meaning ia not merely that this was suf- 
fered to occur in the righteous providence of God, But there 
was a divine intention in it, a holy purpose to be accomplished 
by it. Only thus could human sin be atoned for, And the 
holy sufferer should receive a glorious reward when his work 
of expiation was finished, When thou shalt make hia soul (or, 
as better rendered in the margin of the Revision, “ when his 
soul shall make”) an offering for sin: “ His soul,” because it 


| was his life which was the forfeit, and by which the expiation 


was made. The Hebrew has here, as shown in the margin of 
the Revision, guilt (or trespass) offering, which adds to its 
significance. This form of sacrifice, aceording to the ritual, 
expressed the two ideas of expiation by sprinkling the blood 
of the victim, and satisfaction for damage done by a pecuniary 
compensation. The sacrifice of Christ both expiates the sins 


| of men, and makes satisfaction to the broken law and the 


offended majesty of God, The reward of the Redeemer is the 
triple blessing promised to God's obedient people, here enjoyed 
in the highest sense by his faithful servant. Virst, a numer- 
ous posterity, consisting of the countless numbers of his spir- 
itual seed. Secondly, length of days,—the eternal life granted 
to him, to be bestowed on all who belong to him. Thirdly, 
success,—the prosperous issue of his grand undertaking for the 


| glory of God and the salvation of men. 


Verse 11.—He shall see of the travail of his soul; He shall 


| behold results flowing from his mortal agony, which he shall 


regard as perfectly satisfying, as an adequate compensation for 


all that he has endured. This same idea is expressed some-| 3, & 


what more distinctly and with less ambiguity in the margin 


TSO 


might, perhaps, be rendered. “he shall divide the strong 4 

spoil,” his mightiest foes shall themselves be Gite the eenbilow == 
of his victorious grace. ‘Thia is in reward for his voluntary 
| submission wate death, Tn this, Ae was numbered with the 
| tramegeeswors» He was regarded and dealt with as though he 
was a criminal, whieh, in truth, he was not; he was net bear 
ing his own ain, when he suffered and died, but bearing the 
ains of many who were thua redeemed.—dAad wade (ar, more 
exactly, aa in the margin of the Revision, “maketh ”) baber- 
cession fv the transgresors; Hebrews 7; 25, 


THE GOSPEL IN ISAIAH, 
RY CHARLES &, ROBINSON, B.P,, LL.B, 


Perhaps one might say, without exaggeration, that is 
the most wonderful chapter in the Bible, For it 
over time into eternity; it unites the past te the future; it * 
consummates the union between the law and the goapel | it 
preaches Christ crucified before Christ was bern, Tt is not 
pomible to expound it in an hoary, We may piek Wp an @aay 
| lewon in each verse, and pray God for his help: 
| of it 
1, What seems a failure may sometimes 
nent suecess (vy, 1), We ean seareely be aif 
this prophet complaining that nobody listens 
men of that generation were hardened by the very 
received, and he had been told in the beginning : 
successless ministry he was to exercise (laa, @ 
glance far forward, however, makes us se@ 48 
out upon the sands of the desert of Gasay he is 
chariot, reading from the Bible; Philip the 
near, and finds that a poor ignerant man, 
Ethopian queen's treasurer, is trying tet 
chapter we are studying to-day, The 
Christian soon makes it plain to his compe 
the evening after his baptiom, this eunuel 
rejoicing to his home, the first Chet 
Who believed Isaiah’s report? Why, 
later believed it, and was made ane ¢ 
grace, Can we wait seven hundred ome 
whether our lives have been « failure ¢ 
2, Things are not always what they 
our divine Saviour is said t have ap 
tender plant, with ne stability or 
up like a dry root in the g w 
‘any adorning, To Taniah, 
| vision, he seemed without 
out wealth, station, or power, 
nothing whieh this world woul 
understand that such @ ham 
fection of Jesus, but” 
sins foreed him, In @ 
deseription of an Sim 
Christ, down inte thie: 
the keys of 
there, lest men 
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| accomplishing the result here spoken of, or by the knowledge 


The apostle Peter commends this | o» declare to be just. He shall secure their sequittal 


of the Revision.—By his knowledge may either mean by his 
divine knowledge, which is such as to render him capable of 


of himself (Appendix of Rev.), the correct apprehension of 
him gained by others. —Shall my righteous servant justify | te im 
many: According to uniform Seripture usage, this word | This 
“justify” has a forensic or declarative sense,—to pronounes 


at the bar of God. They shall be justified in consequenae { 
of their knowledge of him and faith in him. Othem? 
give to the word in this passage the sense of naling i 
righteous (Kev, marg.), imparting inward holiness, whieh he 
is also an essential part of Mewiah’s work, and one which | ep 
flows necemarily and inevitably from the preeeding sariet | 
meaning of the word. That can be no real jusiiient 
which does not lead to sanctification. He thus justifies, 
by being righteous himself (my righteous servant), haw 
perfect rightevusness which ean be made theins; and, seat 
by bearing their iniquities, and thus leying the 
their pardon and release from punishment, 
Verse 12.—Accurdingly, this great conquencr of 

Satan shall be laden with the spoils of vigtony. 
pledged to him by God hinself. Therefore will I 
porturs with the greats God is the speaker, and. Jane 
that it shall be with Messiah as with greet and « 
iors, As they apportion among themsdives the 
hey have gummed, so shall he have a wortiny 





he hes won fires the power of the CRUACARDY » wudl ‘ 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Fourth Quarter, 1885.] 


October 4,—Elisha at Dothan 
. October 11, 


orp 


October 2. 
. November 1,—Death of Elisha.. 
. November 8.- 

November 15, 


“=oo 


§. November 29.— 
10, December 6.—The Sinful Nation 


“The Famine in Samaria. ........0..,.6....ccccceceeeee 2 Kings 7: 1-17 
October 18.—Jehu’s False Zeal................. 
~The Temple Repaired....... 


The Story of Jonah, ine 
~Effect of Jonah’s Preac hing awit Jonah 3 : 1-10 
8. November 22,—-Hezekiah’s Good Reign... 
Hezekiah’s Prayer Anewered. 


...2 Kings 10: 15-31 
2 Kings 12: 1-15 
2 Kings 13: 14-25 
biboe Jonah 1; 1-17 









.2 Kings 18: 1-12 
.2 Kings 20: 1-17 


piebieosenideusbetsoedenessvoenecessasenseoull Isa. 1; 1-18 
11. December 13.—The Suffering Saviour 


12, December 20,—The Gracious INvitation,,.....seveeercrereereres Isa, 56: + 


13, December 27,—Review. 


LESSON XL, SUNDAY, DECEMBER 13, 1885. 


TITLE: 


THE SUFFERING SAVIOUR. 


LESSON TEXT. 


(Isa. 53 : 


COMMON VERSION. 


1, Who hath believed our re- 
port? and to whom is the arm of 
the Lorp revealed ? 

2. For he shall grow up before 
him as a tender plant, and as a 
root out of a dry ground: he hath 
no form nor comeliness; and 
when we shall see him, there is 
no beauty that we should desire 
him. 

8, He is despised and rejected 
of men; a man of sorrows, and 
acquainted with grief: and we 
hid as it were our faces from him ; 
he was despised, and we esteemed 
him not. 

4. Surely he hath borne our 
griefs, and carried our sorrows : 
yet we did esteem him stricken, 
smitten of God, and afflicted. 

5. But he was wounded for our 
transgressions, he was bruised for 
our iniquities ; the chastisement 
of our peace was upon him ; and 
with his stripes we are healed, 

6. Alf we like sheep have gone 
astray; we have turned every 
one to his own way; and the 
Lorp hath laid on him the ini- 
quity of us all. 

7. He was oppressed, and he 
was afflicted, yet he opened not 
his mouth: he is brought as a 
lamb to the slaughter, and as a 
sheep before her shearers is dumb, 
so he openeth not his mouth, 

8. He was taken from prison 
and from judgment: and who 
shall declare his generation? for 
he was cut off out of the land of 
the living: for the transgression 
of my people was he stricken. 

9. And he made his grave with 
the wicked, and with the rich in 
his death; because he had done 
no violence, neither was any de- 
ceit in his mouth. 

10. Yet it pleased the Lorp to 
bruise him; he hath put him to 
grief; when thou shalt make his 
soul an offering for sin, he shall 
see his seed, he shall prolong his 
days, and the pleasure of the Lorp 
shall prosper in his hand. 

11. He shall see of the travail of 
his soul, and shall be satisfied ; 
by his knowledge shall my right- 
eous servant justify many ; for he 
shall bear their iniquities, 

12. Therefore will I divide him 
a portion with the great, and he 
shall divide the spoil with the 
strong; because he hath poured 
out his soul unto death ;: and he 
was numbered with the trans- 
gressors ; and he bare the sin of 
many, and made intercession for 
the transgressors. 


j 
| 








1-12.) 
REVISED VERSION. 


1 Who hath believed 'our re- 
port? and to whom hath the 
arm of the Lorp been re- 
vealed? For he grew up be- 
fore him as a tender plant, 
and as a root out of a dry 
ground ; he hath no form nor 
comeliness ; 2and when we see 
him, there is no beauty that 
we should desire him. He 


to 


“ 


was despised, and rejected of | 2: 


men ; @ man of sorrows, and 
acquainted with *grief: and 
Sas one from whom men hide 
their face he was despised, and 
we esteemed him not. 

4 Surely he hath borne our 
Sgriefs, and carried our sor- 
rows ; yet we did esteem him 
stricken, smitten of God, and 

5 afflicted. But he was wounded 
for our transgressions, he was 
bruised for our iniquities : the 
chastisement of our peace was 
upon him ; and with his stripes 

6 we are healed. All we like 
sheep haye gone astray; we 
have turned every one to his 
own way; and the Lorp hath 


‘laid on him the iniquity of 


us all, 

7 He was oppressed, yet he 
humbled himself and opened 
not his mouth; as a lamb that 
is led to the slaughter, and as 
a sheep that before her shear- 
ers is dumb; yea, he opened 

8 not his mouth. * By oppression 
and judgement he was taken 
away; *and as for his genera- 
tion, who among them consid- 


ered that he was cut off out of 


the land of the living? for the 
trangression of my people !° was 
he stricken. And they made 
his grave with the wicked, and 
with the rich in his "death; 
12 although he had done no vio- 
lence, neither was any deceit 
in his mouth. 
10 Yet it pleased the Lorp to 
bruise him; he hath ™ put him 


oe 


to grief: “when thou shalt 
make his soul “an offering for 


sin, he shall see his seed, he 
shall prolong his days, and the 
pleasure of the Lorp shall 
11 prosper in his hand. ™He 


shall see of the travail of his | 
soul, and shall be satisfied : by | 


his knowledge shall my right- 
eous servant “justify many: 
and he shall bear their iniqui- 
12 ties. Therefore will I divide 
him a portion with the great, 
and he shall divide the spoil 
with the strong ; 
poured out his soul unto death, 
and was numbered with the 
transgressors: yet he bare the 
sin of many, and made inter- 
cession for the trangressors. 


10r, that which we have heard 2%Or, that we should look upon him; nor 


beauty é&c. %Or, forsaken 
us © Heb. Sicknesses, 


iye 
— n Heb. 
him sick, “Or, when his soul 


many righteous Or, 


*Heb. sickness. 
T Heb. made 2S li 
7e who shali recount? for he was cut ¢ 
deaths, kK. xxviii. = 10. 
soul shail make an offering 6 Heb. a 
ing. “Or, He shall see _ be satisfied with the travail &c. 


aa he hid as i were his face 
8Or, From %Or, and his 
Or, to whom the stroke was 
Or, because 18 Heb. made 
uilt offer- 
NOr, make 


Recommendations of a American Comanittes ; , Seiatnnte “ syne: 
ar for “the Lorp” throughout; also, in verse 1 ” for 


port 5: ;" in verse 7, 
if and,” also, “,so” for 


brag mF of fang, cartying forve 


woantine ? "ht in verse 9, “a rich 


“vet when he — afflicted 


he” or we yet e humbled 


nb; 
in aie ll, “by the knowledge of himself” <4 “by his eon Sie ana and 
le shall 


pu e present bean in the margin. Omit, also, 


ses” etc. 
a * 


marg. 


because he | 


In verse 8 pony the ren- | 
ara the interrogation : (“ cut : Mood of | 
ransgression of my pe to whom ¢. 
man” for “ the rich” and omit 








LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER : Our Very Present Help. 
Lesson Topic : Help Through a Suffering Saviour. 


1. The Man of Sorrows, vs. 1-3. 
Lesson OUTLINE ; { 2. The Man of Suffering, vs. 4-9. 
3. The Man of Success, v. 10-12. 


GOLDEN Text: The Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of 
us all,—Isa. 53 : 6. 


DatLy Home Reaprncs : 


M.—TIsa. 53 :1-12. Help through a suffering Saviour. 
T.—Matt. 26 ; 26-46. The sorrowing Saviour. 
W.—John 19: 1-30. The suffering Saviour. 

T.—1 Pet. 2 ; 18-25. Suffering for us. 

F.—Isa, 55:1-13. Help proffered to all. 
§.—Acts4:1-12. The only Help. 

$.—Heb. 10; 1-14. The Victor's expectation. 


LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, THE MAN OF SORROWS, 
| 1, Commended, but Not Accepted: 

Who hath believed our report? (1.) 
Ye have set at nought all my counsel (Prov. 1: 25). 





I spake unto you, .. . but Pn heard not (Jer. 7 : 13). 
Isaiah . .. spake Lora, who hath believed our report ? (John 12: 38.) 
Now when they he ard, ... 80me mocked (Acts 17 : 32). 


They did not all hearken to the glad tidings (Rom. 10 : 16). 
il. Seen, but Not Desired: 


When we see, ... no beauty that we should desire him (2). 
This is the heir; ene. let us kill him (Matt. 21 : am 
They cried out. Away with this man (Luke 23 : 18). 
Though he had done so many signs... they believed not (John 12 : 37). 
Ye yma the Holy and Righteous One (Acts 3 : 
Christ crucified, unto Jews a stumbling block (al Cor. 1: 28). 
IN. Sorrowing, but Not Esteemed : 
A man of sorrows, . .. and we esteemed him not (3). 
His visage was so marred more than any man (Isa. 52 : 14). 
My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto oe (Matt. 26 : 38). 
They that passed by railed on him (Matt. 27 : 
oy . went back, and walked no more with him (John 6 : 66). 
Te ‘learned obedience by the things which he suffered (Heb. 5 : 8). 
. “The arm of the Lord.’’ The arm isthe emblem of ingoitigentiy 
directed power. That is what God puts forth to save the peris 
ing. Whoever will, may rest on it confidently. 
© form nor comeliness.” Many fail utterly to perceive the 
character, and hence the admirableness, of Jesus; but he who 
feels his sins and longs for a Saviour discovers beauty in every 
lineament of Christ. 
3. “‘One from whom men hide their face.’’ They not wishing to 
behold his sufferings; to share his sorrows; to appear as his 


friends. Are you ashamed of Jesus? If 80, should he not be 
ashamed of you? 





Il. THE MAN OF SUFFERING. 
|. Smitten and Afflicted : 
We did esteem him stricken, fore ... and afflicted (4). 
I gave my back to the smiters (Isa. 50 : 
Smite the shepherd, and the sheep shall ‘. scattered (Zech. 13 : 7). 
It is written, I will smite the shepherd (Matt. 26 : 31). 


Some smote him with the palms of their hands (Matt. 26 : 67). 
But Jesus he scourged (Matt. 27 : 26). 


ll. Dead and Buried : 
They made his grave with the wicked (9). 
Thou hast bro = me into the dust of death (Psa. 22 : 15). 


Jesus Ay — yielded up his spirit (Matt. 27 : 50). 

aN took the ‘bode, ... and laid it in his own new tomb (Matt. 27: 

The went, ene made the se a. sure (Matt. 27 : 66). 

Christ died ; . he was bu he hath been raised (1 Cor. 15: 
3, 4). 


I. Guiltiess and True: 
He had done no violence, neither ... any deceit (9). 
Pilate said, ... I find no fault in this man (Luke 23 : 4). 
Him who knew 3 no sin he made to ww tr § Cor. 5 : 21). 
A high priest ; . . . without sin (Heb. 4 
A high priest, .  S holy, guileless, undefiled (Heb. 7 52 
Who did no sin, neither was guile... in his mouth i et. 2 ; 22). 
1. “With his stripes we are healed. ” Here are two marvels,—we 
may be healed,—and that, with his stripes. How peerless his 
ace! Has it ealed you? and your friend? and your neigh- 


r? If not, why not 
2. ‘‘He... opened not his mouth.’’ What a model for those who 
Do the Lord’s will, and suffer his 


suffer in the path of duty! 
allotments without a murmur. 
3. “He was cut off out of the land of the living.’”’ Death was on 
doom, and that, for our sakes. Follow him, though it cut 
off from ev ery earthly comfort, from all rest, from “the lan ‘of 
the living”’ itself. 


Ill, THE MAN OF SUCCESS. A 
|. Prosperous: 


The pleasure of the Lord shall prosper in his hand (10). 


The ransomed of the Lord shall return Op. 35 : 10). 
I will bring thy seed from the east, and . . the west (Isa. 43 : 5). 
I am glorified in them (John 17 


The number of the disciples ee ea (Acts 6 : 7). 
In all things he might have the pre-eminence (Col. 1 : 18). 


Hl. Satisfied : 
He... shall be satisfied (11). 


All the kindreds . . . shall worship before thee (Psa. a: 27). 
There was given him dominion, and glory (Dan. 7 : 14). 
All things have been delivered unto ma & ha ty 8) Father (Matt. 11 : 27) 
They believed that thou didst send me 
He sat down on the right hand of God ( feb 10; sy >. 
ll, Exalted: 
Therefore will I divide him a portion with the great (12). 
Yet have I set my king Upon my holy hill of Zion * gu 2:6). 
Thou shalt break them with a rod of iron (Psa. 2: 
Jesus, ... is at the right hand of God (Rom. 8: $4). 
Jesus Christ is Lord (Phil. 2 : 11), 
KING OF KINGS, nay LORD OF LORDS (Rev. 19 : 16). 
1, “It pleased the Lord.” That is the best solution of all dark 
roblems, Can you toil, suffer, and die, content, if it please the 
, Lord to have itso? This is the loftiest height of consecration. 
‘By his knowledge shall my righteous servant justify many.’ 
” Here is the basis of salvation. His knowledge, not ours ; his act, 
not mine, does it all. He is all and in all. 
3. ‘He bare the sin of many.” 
to bear their own sins? With him is plentiful redemption, and 
it is proffered to all. 


LESSON BIBLE READING. 


THE SUFFERINGS OF CHRIST. 

1. Foretold in Prophecy : 

His heel to be bruised (Gen. 3 : 15). 

His v to be marred (Isa. 52: : 13,14). 

His griefs to be heavy (Isa. 53 : 3). 

His sufferings to be for others (Isa. 58 : 4-6). 

His sufferings to be endured meekly {isa 53 : 7). 

His sufferings to be unto death (Isa. 53 ; 8, 9). 





Why, then, should any continue | 
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2. Foretold a bye Himself : 
He must suffer many (Mark 8 : 31). 
He must endure a fearful ism aoa 12 : 50). 
He must be lifted up (John 8 : 14, ¥ : 28). 
He must suffer alone (John 16: 32). 
He must suffer to the death (Mark 9 : 81). 
He must so fulfil the Scriptures (Luke 2A : 26, 27). 


3. Remembered by the Apostles : 
As abounding in us (2 Cor. 1 : 5). 
We have fellowship with them (Phil. 3 : 10). 
As teaching him what obedience costs (Heb. 5 D> 
His sufferings our example ‘ Pet. 2:21; 3: 17, 
We should rejoice to share them (1 Pet, 4: 13). 
They should stimulate us (Heb. 12 : 3, 4). 
Shown forth in the Lord’s Maia (l Cor. 11: i 





LESSON SURROUNDIN vGS. 


Perhaps the most important key to the understanding of 
the book of Isaiah is to be found in Isaiah’s doctrine of the 
“remnant.” The formal and outer Israel had fallen away 
from Jehovah ; yet the seed of Abraham, in which all nations 
of the earth were to be blessed, had not perished with the 
defection of the people. There was still “a very small rem- 
nant” (Isa. 1:9), “the holy seed” (Isa. 6: 13), which had not 
forsaken the Lord. This was the true Israel within Israel, 
the seed of promise, the channel of blessing through which 
God’s goodness was to flow to the larger Israel of the future. 

This faithful remnant—the real Israel—is by a bold personi- 
fication called the “servant” of Jehovah in Isaiah 41 : 8, and in 
other places. As the servant of Jehovah, it stood in a peculiar 
relation to the Lord and to the unfaithful in Israel. This 
“servant” of the Lord—the faithful remnant—was, as it were, 
the salt of the land, preserving it from utter corruption. 

From the “servant” of Jehovah, in this lower sense, the 
transition to Him who is at once the true Israel and the true 
Servant of Jehovah was easy. The fifty-third chapter of 
Isaiah has been interpreted of Messiah, alike by ancient 
rabbinical exegesis and by the devout Christian thought of 
all ages. From the seed of Abraham, in the lower sense, 
sprang that Seed of Abraham, in the higher sense, in whom 
all nations of the earth are blessed (Gal. 3: 16). So exact is 
the delineation of the propitiatory life and death of Jesus in 
these words of the evangelical prophet, that an unbeliever 
might well be tempted to regard them as history, and not 
prophecy, were not their priority established beyond all possi- 
bility of doubt. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D 


As suggested by the paragraphs in the Revision, this chap- 
ter continues a subject already begun in the last three verses 
of chapter 52. The great Servant of Jehovah, who has been 
introduced at various points in the preceding chapters (Isaiah 
42: 1-4; 43: 1-12) as the one by whom the knowledge of 
God should be spread over the earth, is referred to (Isa. 52 : 
13-15) in his future exaltation, which, contrasted with his 
previous humiliation, excites the astonishment of all behold- 
ers. The prophet now proceeds to declare his rejection be- 
cause of his unpromising appearance (Isa. 53 : 1-3); his suffer- 
ings, though misapprehended, were vicarious (Isa. 53 : 4-6) ; 
the maltreatment, to which he uncomplainingly submitted, 
ended only in his death, notwithstanding his innocence (Isa. 
53: 7-9); the issue of his sufferings, and his glorious reward 
(Isa. 53: 10-12). There is no chapter in the Old Testament 
that is more frequently quoted in the New in application to 
Jesus Christ. 

Verse 1.— Who hath believed our report? For which the Ap- 
pendix to the Revision substitutes “message,” as less vague 
and indefinite. The margin of the Revision gives another 
possible meaning, “that which we have heard.” The ques- 
tion intplies that the message regarding the Redeemer, uttered 
by us or uttered to us, was received with general incredulity. 
Few believed the testimony concerning him. The same idea 
substantially is expressed in the next clause—The arm of the 
Lord is the manifestation of his power and grace. This had 
been so disclosed to very few as to gain their cordial and un- 
hesitating assent and acceptance. The reason of this failure 
to credit him in his true character is now stated. 

Verse 2.—For he shall grow up (or better rendered in the 
Revision, “he grew up”): The humiliation of God’s servant 
is, throughout the chapter, spoken of in the past tense, and 
his exaltation as future—Before him may refer to God, im- 
plying that he was an object of divine regard. Others refer 
the pronoun to the people, implying that, in their estimation, 
he resembled a tender plant, and a root out of a dry ground. 
These figures set forth his feeble and unattractive appearance, 


which is then expressed besices in literal terms. He came in 


| poverty and obscurity, not with the insignia of worldly power 
| and greatness. There was nothing about his external appear- 





ance or outward circumstances to arrest attention, and attract 
to him the gaze of men. 

Verse 3.—His lowly condition led men to look contemptu- 
ously upon him and hisclaims. Rejected of men: 





The Revision 


margin has “forsaken of men,” a less positive act of hostility, 
which agrees better with the meaning of the Hebrew.—A man 
Sorrow and suffering was a prominent and char- 
acteristic feature of his life—Acquainted with grief : This was, 
as it were, his constant companion, his bosom friend. He 
knew intimately distress and sadness.— We hid as it were our 
Or, as better rendered in the Revision, “as 


sorrows : 


faces from him: 
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one from whom men hide their face,” as reluctant to look upon 
what is offensive or repulsive to them. Jesus’ life of pri- 
vation and suffering, in all the various forms which it as- 
sumed from the manger to the cross, is here referred to. He 
knew poverty (Luke 9 : 58), weariness (John 4: 6), hunger 
(Matt. 4: 2); he was distressed by the faults and weaknesses 
of his own disciples (Matt. 8 : 26; 16:23; 17: 17; 26:21, 31), 
by the perversity, slanders, and captious and murderous hos- 
tility of his enemies (Matt. 9: 34; 11:19; 22:15; John 11: 





53; Heb. 12: 3), grieved by men’s hardness of heart (Mark 
3 : 5), and by the constant sight of all the wickedness and woes 
of men (Luke 19: 41; John 11: 33, 35); he suffered the 
mysterious agony of the garden (Matt. 26: 38 ff.; John 12: 27), 
the buffeting, the scourging, and the dreadful pain of cruci- 
fixion.— We esteemed him not: The language is that of the 
early church or people of God, acknowledging that they had 
failed to apprehend the lowly, suffering Redeemer in his true 
character. 


Verse 4.—The real cause of these sorrows, and their nature 
and design, is now explained. They were vicarious, endured 
for the sake of others, and not—as was imagined—on his own 
account. Surely he hath borne our griefs: The Hebrew has 
“sicknesses,” as is noted in the margin of the Revision. This 
is quoted (Matt. 8: 17) in application to Jesus’ healing dis- 
eases. The removal of sickness, however, is not all that is 
meant by the prophet, but the bearing of sin as well (Heb. 9: 
28; 1 Peter 2: 24). It was because he bare our sins that he 
was able to remove those ills which are the consequence of 
sin. The sufferings which Christ bore were ours, and not his 
own, because they were justly due to us, and endured by him 
for us. But the people of God here confess that they had 
wrongly imagined all to be a divine infliction, merited by 
himself. 


Verse 5.—He suffered the penalty of our sins, and not his 








own. The design and the effect of the sufferings of Christ | 
could not be more clearly stated than is done in this verse. | 
He suffered, not merely as a martyr, nor as an example, nor | 
to convince us of the love of God, but to atone for our sins, | 
and thus deliver us from their penalty. The chastisement of 
our peace: That by which our peace issecured. Peace is used | 
in the wide sense, frequent in the Seriptures, of welfare; 
peace with God is most prominent and important; but with 
this are also associated peace with our fellow-men, peace in 
our own souls, and deliverance from all evil, of which sin is 
the fruitful source.— With his stripes we are healed: Thestrokes 
of justice which he receives upon his own person are averted 
from us, and by his atonement we obtain reconciliation with 
God, the healing and restorative grace of the Holy Ghost, 
and all the blessings of redemption. 

Verse 6.—The speakers are still the people of God, who, 
though they had failed correctly to apprehend Jesus in his 
lowly and suffering condition at the outset, had been brought 
at length to see him in his true character, and to embrace 
him. They here make confession of that, in their own case, 
which is equally true of all men. All we like sheep have gone 
astray: The proneness of sheep to wander and lose themselves 
in the wide wilderness in which they were pastured, suggests 
an emblem of men’s transgression and consequent ruin, which 
is often employed in Scripture (Psa. 119 : 176), and gave rise 
to one of our Lord’s striking parables (Luke 15: 4 ff) and 
most expressive names (John 10; 11; comp. . Peter 2: 25). 
— We have turned every one to his own way: Like sheep scattering 
in every direction, taking every path but theright one. The 
evil of our nature develops itself in a multitude of forms, 
alike only in this, that all are opposed to God and goodness. 
— The Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all: The sufferings 
of Christ, though inflicted by wicked men, were yet laid on 
him by God himself as the price of our pardon (Acts 2: 23; 


2 Cor. 5: 21). 





Verse 7.—The meekness and innocence of this great suf- 
ferer, who submitted to every infliction without complaint 
and without resistance, is here set forth by a most appropriate 
figure (John 10: 17,18). The apostle Peter commends this 
example of gatient suffering to all the followers of Christ 
(1 Peter 2 : 21-23). 

Verse 8.—He was taken from prison and from judgment 
would seem to mean he was led away from his arrest and trial 
to execution. The clause is more exactly rendered in the Re- 
vision, “By oppression and judgement he was taken away.” 
That is, by an oppressive judgment, by an unrighteous sen- 








tence, he was taken out of life, he was put to death (Matt. 
27 : 24; Luke 23: 13-24; John 19 : 4).— Who shall declare his | 
generation? has been understood to refer to the mystery, which 
no one could expound, of the eternal generation of the Son 
of God, or the supernatural birth of Jesus. The margin of 
the Revision has “ His life who shall recount?” Who can 
estimate the duration of that eternal life to which he is des- 
tined? The correct rendering is that of the Revision, with a 
variation from the margin, “ As for his generation,”’*the con- 
temporaries of the Redeemer when on earth, “who among 
them considered that he was cut off out of the land of the 
living for the transgression of my people, to whom the stroke 
was due?” Who was there that recognized the fact that his 
violent death was an expiration for the sins of God's people, 
who had themselves merited what he endured in their stead? 
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There were very few, or none at all, who at the time under- 
stood the meaning of his death. 

Verse 9.—And he made (better, as in the Revision, “they 
made”) his grave with the wicked: It is not declared that he 
was actually buried with the wicked, but they who were con- 
cerned in putting him to death meant to have it so. In cru- 
cifying him between two malefactors, they seemed to have 
secured that he should lie in a malefactor’s grave. It was, 
however, ordered otherwise.—And with the rich in his death : 
In intention, they gave him his grave with the wicked; but 
in actual fact, they led to his being tenderly laid in the tomb 
of Joseph (Matt. 27 : 57-60). In the Hebrew, “wicked” is 
plural, and “rich” is in the singular number,—a fact noted 
in the Appendix of the Revision. The singular might be 
understood collectively, but the coincidence with the fulfill- 
ment is certainly striking. “In his death” does not mean in 
the act of dying, but in the state of death, or when he was 
dead. Some have sought to make this clause parallel in 
meaning to the preceding by giving an urfavorable sense to 
the word “rich ;” as “poor” in Scripture often stands for the 
truly pious, so, it has been claimed, “rich” may here be 
equivalent to the wicked. But this is departing from the 
proper and uniform meaning of the word. The clause is not 
identical in thought with that which precedes, but forms an 
intended contrast with it— Because - The Revision has “ al- 
though.” Either rendering is admissible, dccording to the 
connection which is assumed. 
be buried with the wicked, “although” he was innocent. 
God so ordered it that he was buried instead with the rich, 
“because” he was not an evil-doer. He was guilty of no 
crime, whether of violence or fraud, that he should thus be 
treated as a criminal. 

Verse 10.—The marvelous thing about it was, however, 
that this did not proceed merely from the malicious and un- 
principled men who were engaged in this transaction. It 
pleased the Lord to bruise him; he hath put him to grief: The 
terms employed to describe his sufferings are repeated from 
verses 4 and 5. The meaning is not merely that this was suf- 
fered to occur in the righteous providence of God. But there 
was a divine intention in it, a holy purpose to be accomplished 
by it. Only thus could human sin be atoned for. And the 
holy sufferer should receive a glorious reward when his work 





_ of expiation was finished — When thou shalt make his soul (or, 


as better rendered in the margin of the Revision, “when his 
soul shall make”) an offering for sin: “His soul,” because it 
was his life which was the forfeit, and by which the expiation 
was made. The Hebrew has here, as shown in the margin of 
the Revision, guilt (or trespass) offering, which adds to its 
significance. This form of sacrifice, according to the ritual, 
expressed the two ideas of expiation by sprinkling the blood 
of the victim, and satisfaction for damage done by a pecuniary 
compensation. The sacrifice of Christ both expiates the sins 
of men, and makes satisfaction to the broken law and the 
offended majesty of God. The reward of the Redeemer is the 


| triple blessing promised to God’s obedient people, here enjoyed 


in the highest sense by his faithful servant. First, a numer- 
ous posterity, consisting of the countless numbers of his spir- 
itual seed. Secondly, length of days,—the eternal life granted 
to him, to be bestowed on all who belong to him. Thirdly, 
success,—the prosperous issue of his grand undertaking for the 
glory of God and the salvation of men. 

Verse 11.—He shall see of the travail of his soul: He shall 
behold results flowing from his mortal agony, which he shall 
regard as perfectly satisfying, as an adequate compensation for 
all that he has endured. This same idea is expressed some- 
what more distinctly and with less ambiguity in the margin 
of the Revision—By his knowledge may either mean by his 
divine knowledge, which is such as to render him capable of 


accomplishing the result here spoken of, or by the knowledge | 
of himself (Appendix of Rev.), the correct apprehension of | 


him gained by others.— Shall my righteous servant justify 
many: According to uniform Scripture usage, this word 
“justify” has a forensic or declarative sense,—to pronounce 
or declare to be just. He shall secure their acquittal 
at the bar of God. They shall be justified in consequence 
of their knowledge of him and faith in him. Others 
give to the word in this passage the sense of making 
righteous (Rev., marg.), imparting inward holiness, which 
is also an essential part of Messiah’s work, and one which 
flows necessarily and inevitably from the preceding strict 
meaning of the word. That can be no real justification 
which does not lead to sanctification. He thus justifies, first, 
by being righteous himself (my righteous servant), having a 


perfect righteousness which can be made theirs; and, secondly, 


by bearing their iniquities, and thus laying the ground for 
their pardon and release from punishment. 

Verse 12.—Accordingly, this great conqueror of sin and 
Satan shall be laden with the spoils of vistory. This is 


pledged to him by God himself. Therefore will I divide him a 


| portion with the great: God is the speaker, and he declares 
that it shall be with Messiah as with great and successful war- 


riors. As they apportion among themselves the booty which 
they have gained, so shall he have a worthy portion from his 
spiritual conquests,—a portion consisting of the souls which 
he has won from the power of the enemy, and which consti- 


tute his wealth, his jewels —He shall divide the spoil with the 





They designed that he should | 














looks away ; 
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strong: This may repeat the same sense in other words, or it 
might, perhaps, be rendered, “he shall divide the strong as 
spoil,” his mightiest foes shall themselves be made the trophies 
of his victorious grace. This is in reward for his voluntary 
submission unto death. In this, he was numbered with the 
transgressors : He was regarded and dealt with as though he 
was a criminal, which, in truth, he was not; he was nt bear- 
ing his own sin, when he suffered and died, but bearing the 
sins of many who were thus redeemed.—And made (or, more 
exactly, as in the margin of the Revision, “maketh ”) inter- 
cession for the transgressors: Hebrews 7 : 25. 


THE GOSPEL IN ISAIAH. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D. 


Perhaps one might say, without exaggeration, that this is 
the most wonderful chapter in the Bible, For it reaches 
over time into eternity ; it unites the past to the future; it 
consummates the union between the law and the gospel; it 
preaches Christ crucified before Christ was born. It is not 
possible to expound it in an hour. We may pick up an easy 
lesson in each verse, and pray God for his help in the use 
of it. 

1. What seems a failure may sometimes become an emi- 
nent success (vy. 1). We can scarcely be surprised to hear 
this prophet complaining that nobody listens to him. The 
men of that generation were hardened by the very truth they 
received, and he had been told in the beginning that it was a 
successless ministry he was to exercise (Isa. 6:9, 10). A 
glance far forward, however, makes us see a nameless stranger, 
out upon the sands of the desert of Gaza; he is sitting in his 
chariot, reading from the Bible; Philip the evangelist draws 
near, and finds that a poor ignorant man, albeit it is an 
Ethopian queen’s treasurer, is trying to understand this very 
chapter we are studying to-day. The clear mind of the 
Christian soon makes it plain to his comprehension ; and, on 
the evening after his baptism, this eunuch goes on his way 
rejoicing to his home, the first Christian convert of Africa. 
Who believed Isaiah’s report? Why, this man seven centuries 
\ater believed it, and was made one of the trophies of divine 
grace. Can we wait seven hundred years before we decide 
whether our lives have been a failure or not? 


2. Things are not always what they seem (v. 2). For here 


| our divine Saviour is said to have appeared like a babe, or a 


tender plant, with no stability or strength, and to have grown 
up like a dry root in the ground, without the slightest aid of 
any adorning. To Isaiah, thus looking off at him in his 
vision, he seemed without retinue, without a following, with- 
out wealth, station, or power. There was in his appearance 
nothing which this world would like or desire. But now we 
understand that such a humiliation displayed not the imper- 
fection of Jesus, but only the desperate depths to which our 
sins forced him. In one of the old sermons there is a vivid 
description of an imaginary journey of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, down into the lowest abysses of hell in order to regain 
the keys of Paradise, which infinite Justice had thrown 
there, lest men should enter in, despite of their guilt. He 
stood on the edge of the flaming gulf, and seemed to draw 
back as he gazed into the terrible sea of divine wrath. “His 
soul was melted within him like wax.” But he found the 
key, opened the shut gate, led captivity captive, and so the 
path of redemption was disclosed. How could it be possible 
for Jesus to dare such perils, and still be comely in the sight 
of mortals ? 

3. Suffering constitutes the truest basis of personal influ- 
ence (v. 3). Jesus Christ was “a man of sorrows, and 
acquainted with grief;” and in this lay his most evident 
power as the Master and Model of men. There is great sig- 
nificance in the fact that the word here rendered “ grief” in its 
first and literal meaning refers to bodily ills and disease; it 
is in the margin of the New Revision translated “sickness.” 
It is not anywhere in the four Gospels recorded that Jesus 
was ever ill, nor here is it intimated; but he was in some 
way made acquainted with the experiences of an invalid. 
Thus it was he became the high-priest we needed; he can be 
touched with a feeling for our infirmities. It is this in the 
life of Christ which gives it its indescribable sway over human 
hearts. We say: “This man is strong; he has suffered ; he 
knows.” Many have seen that strange picture in the Louvre 
gallery, done by Francia; it bears the title, “Portrait 
dhomme ;” that is all,—“ The Portrait of a Man.” No one can 


guess whose it was, or what was the history behind it. The 
face is full of meaning; it arrests attention. There are 
unmistakable signs of awful trouble in it. The man 


he seems to have no consciousness of him- 
There he sits 
in the night, in the day, years through, seeing somewhat, but 


self, or of us, who are trying to catch his eye. 


saying nothing; and the world is moved by the strong, sad 
visage of a brother made kingly by pain. _ He resembles the 
composer of Psalm 119, the longest chapter in the Bible. 
No one is ever to know who he was; bat he suffered, and 
thousands of singers are to go on singing what he had to 
say to them in his crowned strength. 

4. Calamities do not at all prove one has lost the favor of 
high Heaven (v. 4). Christ was “smitten of God,” and 
surely we know he was “afflicted.” But this was not 
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because of any sin he had committed in hisown person. Oh, 
what mistakes men make when they attempt conceitedly to 
estimate and register where real wickedness lies! In that 
strange book called Gesta Romanorum, we read the story of 
an individual who once came up to the tribunal where each 
hump-backed, one-eyed, scald-headed passenger passing the 
portal had to pay a penny for every deformity or infirmity he 
had. This individual deemed his hump so insignificant that 
he rebelled when they demanded toll for it. But such a 
resistance created a clamor, and aroused a struggle ; and then 
it came to the light that he had every mis-shape and disease 
which had been on the list proscribed. And to his mortifica- 
tion they taxed him for all. Those self-righteous people who 
insist that all their own troubles are calamities, and all which 
befall their neighbors are judgments, may well think how 
Jesus appeared when he was “ despised.” 

5: Thé atonement is the theological centre of the Old 
Testament, as well as of the New (v.5). The Messiah, as 
Isaiah saw him, was not wounded for his own transgressions, 
but for ours, The theory of substituted: merit for ill-desert is 
presented in this prophecy quite as clearly as it was after- 
ward explained in the Epistle to the Romans. Think what 
stupid painstaking some men have sought to put in the place 
of this. In the fourteenth century there was invented a way 
of atonement for sin which actually grew satisfactory and 
became fashionable. A spot was selected, to which the mul- 
titudes hurried for a public religious scourging. The tariff 
was fixed, and people could arrange for whatever salutary 
whipping they admitted they deserved. The exercise took 
place twice every twenty-four hours. Morning and evening, 
asad procession of penitents was formed, who marched forth 
as if to a centre of worship, When they reached the enclosure, 
they stripped themselves of all clothing except a pair of linen 
drawers. Then each one lay down, somewhere within the 
limits of a large circle, indicating, by the position he assumed, 
the specific sins of which he was willing to plead guilty. The 
perjured culprit lay on his side, and held up three fingers. 
The adulterer lay on his face, and said nothing. Thus all 
along the line; and then the master-flagellant went around, 
lashing each in succession, and chanting : 

“Stand up, in virtue of this salutary pain, 
And guard thyself forever from such guilt again.” 
How does this contrast with Scripture? (Rom. 5 : 1, 2.) 

6. Confession of sin emits the first gleam of salvation (v. 6). 
Carefully notice the marginal rendering, for it is the literal 
translation of Isaiah’s words, “hath made the iniquity of us 
all to meet on him.” Says the apostle: “With the mouth 
confession is made unto salvation.’ The atonement comes 
when the confession is made; one must feel his need in 
the crisis, and then take the help. To acknowledge one’s 
sin is fearfully hard to human pride, and bitter to every 
unrenewed heart, But a revelation from God says that the 
“valley of Achor” is a door of hope (Hos. 2: 15). 

7. All Christ’s sufferings will be forgotten in the glory 
which shall follow (vs. 10-12). He will see of the travail of 
his soul—and be satisfied. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Who hath believed our report? (vy. 1). It is a blessed service 
to carry good news, to proffer good counsél, to give timely 
warning. But it is very trying to find only unwilling ears 
where there ought to be quick and ready attention. If in 
time of famine we should tell the starving of a supply of 
food ; if we should go to prisoners unjustly confined and 
announce that the way to liberty was now open; if in a 
burning house we should point the inmates to a path of 
escape,—and our report were disbelieved, so that the needy 
failed to avail themselves of the proffered help, how sad our 
hearts would be, notwithstanding our good message-bearing! 
If with a full understanding of another’s requirements and 
possibilities we suggest important counsel that is not deemed 
worthy of acceptance; if our deliberate warnings to an inex- 
perienced person, young or old, of dangers with which we 
are but too familiar, are met by disbelief; if our best 
endeavors to help those whom we love, or in whom we are 
specially interested, fail through an unreadiness to count our 
message a true or wise one,—how heavy is our burden of 
disappointment and regret! The tidings of salvation—of 
unconditional salvation to all who will receive it trustfully 
at the hands of Jesus—seem to many too good to be true. 
The wise counsel of the Scriptures is not-looked upon by all 


as really of pre-eminent importance. The warnings of 


spiritual danger are often scoffed at, or, at the best, questioned. | 
Who hath believed God’s message—to disbelieve which is | 


death eternal ? 


When we see him, there is no beauty that we should desire him 
(v. 2). Even though it is true that real character always 
impresses itself on the face and finds expression in the whole 
look and bearing of the man, not all so read character as to 
understand from the appearance who are to be trusted, and 
who are worthiest of admiration. Many think more of a fair 
face than of a strong one, and admire the show of peace rather 
than the signs of victorious struggle. The story is told of a 














boy who made sport, in the street, of a man whose face was 
deeply scarred, and who learned, afterwards, that those scars 
were made by the fire, when that man saved that boy, at the 
risk of his own life, from a burning building. Those scars 
had beauty in them to that boy, when he realized what they 
stood for. If we only knew at what bitter cost those deep 
lines were cut into some marred visage which has seemed 
unattractive to us, and how the struggles which they indicate 
have fitted him who bears them to understand us, and to 
sympathize with us, and to do for us and for ours, as would 
not otherwise be possible, we should find more in that face 
than the world sees there, and it would show to us its possessor 
as one to be all the more valued and trusted as our friend. 
We do not see a beauty to be desired in the face of Jesus when 
he comes to bring suffering and sorrow, or to call us to self- 
denying obedience ; but it is then that his face has the very 
look we ought most to prize. The trouble isin our wrong 
standard of judgment, not in any fault or lack of his. That 
from which we shrink is the very thing which we ought most 
to desire and rejoice in. 

The Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all (v. 6). There 
is much of suffering in this world for other people’s sins. 
Many a mother’s heart aches—aches until it breaks—because 
of the misdeeds of her wayward and ungrateful boy. Many 
a child has life-long sorrow and shame because of his father’s 
crime and its consequences, Many a wife is in agony untold, 
is in a hell upon earth, because of her husband’s faithlessness 
and brutality. But none of this suffering by the innocent 
saves him who has sinned, or lightens his burden of trans- 
gression. Only One has ever been able to lift the sin from 
another by taking its weight on himself. Jesus, alone, saves 
us in suffering for us; saves not those who are good, but 
those who are evil. It is those of us who are consious of our 
iniquities who can have hope and rejoicing in the truth that 
Jesus Christ gave himself to be the Saviour of sinners, and 
that “the Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all.” 

Yet he. . . upened not his mouth (y.7). It is hard to keep 
silence when we are misunderstood or misrepresented, when 
we are slandered and falsely reproached. It is hard to hear 
stinging words of injustice, and say never a word in reply. 
Yet there are times when the followers of Jesus need to imi- 
tate the silence of Jesus under false accusation. Meekly and 
mutely bearing harsh words is often our most effective 
preaching and our most successful defense. To know when 
to be silent, and to have the strength to say nothing, mark 
high attainment in the Christian life. No speech is so elo- 
quent as the speech of the closed lips, when the blood is hot 
with sudden anger, and the temptation is strong to give back 
bitter words for those which haye been thrown in our faces, 
Lord, help us to keep our mouths shut—in the time for 
silence ! 

He shall see of the travail of his soul, and shall be satisfied 
(v.11). There is a peculiar joy from successful suffering for 


others. How much greater is a mother’s joy in her child 


when her faithfulness in caring for him untiringly through 
a long sickness is rewarded by his saved life and restored 
health! And a mother’s final satisfaction in her son’s matured 
Christian manhood will always be in proportion to her pain- 
ful and generous sacrifices in his behalf. Whatever we 
struggle for, gives us truest enjoyment according to its cost 
in our toils and self-denials and endurances for its attain- 
ment. Whether it be the conversion of a soul, the training 
of a scholar, the bringing of peace to a distracted household, 
the winning of a wise friendship, or the securing of comfort 
to one whom we love, and whose case seemed desperate,— 
when we see at last the glad results of the travail of our soul, 
of the prayerful agonizing of our hearts, we shall be rejoiced, 
as we could not have been were the travail and the agonizing 
less severe. What our Saviour has undertaken for us, he 
will accomplish. At whatever cost is needful, he will com- 
pass his purpose in our behalf. And when his work for us is 
done, he will love us all the more for his sacrifices to win our 
salvation. He will love most those of us to whom he has 
forgiven most—whose rescue has cost him most; for in them 
“he shall see of the travail of his soul, and shall be satisfied.” 


TEACHING HINTS. 


BY THE REV. A. FP. SCHAUFFLER. 





[Norr.—In this and the next lesson there is no lesson- 
story. Let the teacher try, then, in this lesson, to impress on 
the class the fact of the wonderful prophecies about the Saviour, 
and their fulfillment. In doing this in classes where the 
scholars have no Bibles, or where they are not ready in find- 
ing texts, the teacher had better write out the passages which 
tell of the fulfillment of the prophecy, and have one scholar 
read each, in response to the reading of the corresponding 
verse from the lesson. In all this, impress upon their minds 
the fact that the prophecy was given seven hundred years 
before its fulfillment. This proves that the prophet was 
inspired by God, because no man could foretell this without 
God’s help.]} 

Take up the verses of the lesson as follows: 

Prophecy: “He is despised and rejected-of men” (v. 3). 

Fulfillment: “And they eried out all at once, saying, Away 


with this man” (Luke 23: 18). “ Have any of the rulers or of 
the Pharisees believed on him?” (John 7 : 48.) 

Prophecy: “Surely he hath borne our griefs, and carried 
our sorrows” (v. 4). 

Fulfillment: “My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto 
death” (Matt. 26 : 38). 

Prophecy : “ Yet we did esteem him stricken, smitten of 
God, and afflicted” (v. 4). 

Fulfillment: “My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?” (Matt. 27 : 46.) 

Prophecy: “ He was wounded for our transgressions” (v. 5). 

Fulfillment: “The Son of man came... to give his life a 
ransom for many” (Matt. 20: 28). “So Christ was once offered 
to bear the sins of many” (Heb. 9 : 28). 

Prophecy: “ He was afflicted, yet he opened not his mouth” 
(v. 7). 

Fulfillment: “And when he was accused of the chief priests 
and elders, he answered nothing” (Matt. 27 : 12). 

Prophecy: “ And he made his grave with the wicked, and 
with the rich in his death” (v. 9). 

Fulfillment: Two thieves were crucified with him, and 
Joseph of Arimathea, a rich man, laid him in his own tomb 
(Matt. 27 : 38, 59, 60). 

Prophecy: “He had done no violence, neither was any 
deceit in his mouth” (v. 9). 

Fulfillment: “Behold, I... have found no fault in this 
man,” etc. (Luke 23: 14, 15). 

Verses 11 and 12 speak of the Messiah’s triumph in general 
terms, and the fulfillment came at his resurrection and his 
ascension. A yet greater fulfillment is still to come, when 
Jesus shall again come to this world in glory with all his holy 
angels. All these passages from Isaiah were strictly fulfilled 
by the Saviour, as well as many other prophetic utterances 
not found in our lesson. 

Having thus called for the Scriptures which refer to the 
fulfillment of this prophecy, let the teacher drop the lesson 
text, and call attention to the fact that this suffering Saviour 
was: 

I. A Sinless Saviour.—Call the thought of the class to the 
best men of the Old and New Testaments, and, as far as possi- 
ble, let the class tell instances of their sin. See Abraham, 
grand, godly man, the Father of the Faithful! “Yet he sinned, 
and actually lied! (Gen. 20: 9.) Jacob deceived and bartered 
in an evil way. David sinned grievously. Moses spake hastily 
in a sinful way, besides killing an Egyptian. Elijah lost 
courage and faith. Paul flew into a temper with Barnabas, 
and Peter denied his Lord, while loving John once got so 
angry that he longed to burn up a Samaritan village full of 
people. All prophets and apostles were sinners. Only the 
suffering Saviour was sinless. Here, then, we have a great 
anomaly. Sin and suffering go together naturally, yet here 
the most spotless purity is found together with the most ex- 
quisite suffering. How can this be? The only answer to this 
is that found in the Word of God. That points us to a 

II. Substituting Saviour —Jesus was our substitute. He took 
the place of sinners, and bore pain for them. Though we may 
not be able to explain this all clearly (for the well of truth 
here is deep, and we have nothing to draw with), we can yet 
see this general truth clearly, that Christ suffered for us. The 
sinless Saviour is a suffering Saviour, because he is a substi- 
tute for us. To prove his substitution, let us study the follow- 
ing passages, in addition to those of our lesson text. God 
“ made him to be sin for us, who knew no sin” (2 Cor. 5 : 21). 
He was made a curse for us (Gal. 3:13). “For Christ also 
hath once suffered for sins, the just for the unjust, that he 
might bring us to God” (1 Pet. 3:18). “His own self bare 
our sins in his own body on the tree” (1 Pet. 2: 24). 

In older classes, re-enforce this by the whole teaching of 
the sacrificial system of the temple. The lamb was looked 
upon in that system as an innocent victim offered in the place 
of a guilty sinner. Taking this thought, which ran through 
all the Jewish sacrifices, Peter says that we are redeemed by 
the blood of Christ, “as of a lamb without blemish and with- 
out spot” (1 Pet.1: 19). John the Baptist long before this, 
on seeing Christ for the first time, exclaimed, ; Behold the 
Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the world.” And 
John the Evangelist, long after this, speaks much about “the 
Lamb that was slain.” How much they think in heaven 
about this aspect of Christ as a sacrificial lamb, may be seen 
from the fact that in Revelation Christ in glory is spoken of 
twenty-five times as “the Lamb.” (Such a significant fact as 
this should silence those who exalt the “example” or the 
“teachings” of the Master above his “sufferings.” Teaching 
and example he doubtless gave us; but not these, but the suf- 

fering, forms the most important part of Christ’s work for us.) 
| If time be left, emphasize the fact again that this Substitute 
| suffered : 

III. For Sinners.—This is the most wonderful part of it all. 
“ Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that he loved us” 
(1 John 4: 10). And again, “ Hereby perceive we the love of 
God, because he laid down his life for us” (1 John 3: 16), 








“Oh! ’twas love, ’twas wondrous love, 
The love of God for me ; 
It brought my Saviour from above 
To die on Calvary.” 





If we could fully realize these words as we sing them, we 
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should at once be able to say, “ We love him, because he first 
loved us.” Try hard, then, and impress this great truth on 
the heart of each scholar: A sinless Saviour suffered as your 
substitute. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


< 


Perhaps some little child may, from this lesson, hear 
and receive for the first time the story of the atonement. 





Tell it earnestly, and make it very plain that God’s plan of | 
love was shown to his prophet Isaiah seven hundred years | between two thieves, crucified with the wicked in his death. 
| So he bore the sins of many, making intercession for the 


before Christ came to be the Saviour of the world. 


What did we learn, last week, sin had made the whole | transgressors. 


busy in love and compassion; and yet for the work of wicked 
hands, even those who struck and wounded him, his hands 
were nailed to the cross. His feet never walked in any 
wicked way, never stood in any place of sin except before 
sinners begging them to turn from evil, he “went about 
doing good,” and yet those blessed feet were pierced with 
nails. His lips, which only spoke words of warning, wisdom, 
and love, were stricken and smitten, parched with thirst, and 
yet his dying prayer was for his enemies, for whom he poured 
out his soul unto death. Isaiah told of his death and his 


grave. He was counted as a sinner, he hung on the cross 


His last act was to pardon the poor thief dying 


nation todo? What did we learn of the punishment of sin? | at his side,—the first one saved because of his shed blood while 
How had they sinned in their worship? What must they | yet it was dropping from his wounds. Isaiah said Christ should 
cease doing, and what learn to do, in order to come back | be with the rich in his death. Only God could have shown him 


to God? 


What do we call it when a person wants to | that a rich man named Joseph would have a new tomb in a 


turn away from sin and turn toGod? That is the sinner’s | garden, and would ask permission of the governor to take the 


| 
part, just what every sinner must do who would repent and | body of Jesus to bury in his new tomb. 


forsake sin. 
shall die.” 


But God has said, “The soul that sinneth, it | 
How can he keep his word, and yet forgive the 


sinner? Only by sending a Saviour, one who should take the | now. 


sin upon himself, take the place of the sinner, receive the 
punishment due the guilty ; 
suffered, sinners could be forgiven. That one was God’s own 
beloved Son, of whom the angel said before he came : “ Thou 
shalt call his name Jesus: for he shall save his people from 
their sins.” Like a picture that Isaiah could see far off, God 
showed Isaiah the coming Saviour, how he should look, how 
he should suffer and die, and where he should be buried. 
Could any but God have told Isaiah all that?. Isaiah said 
Jesus should come like “a root out of a dry ground.” God 
had promised that one should come from the family of David 
who should reign forever, and of his kingdom there should 
be noend. Do you pray every day, “Thy kingdom come” ? 
Are you trying todo what you can to help spread God’s kingdom 
over all the earth? The Jews expected Christ to come in great 
earthly glory, to be a grander king than Solomon, to give 
them riches and glory, and conquer all the nations around. 
Isaiah said that he should come so humbly and so quietly it 
would be like a tender plant shooting up from what had 
seemed to be a dead root. Isaiah seemed to see the Son 
of God as he came in the form of flesh. Where was he 
born? Where did he grow up? These are some of the 
things Isaiah said of Christ, seven hundred years before he 
came. And now, nearly nineteen hundred years since he 
came, we can look at Isaiah’s words in the Old Testament, 
and the story of his life and death in the New Testament, 
and see how exactly they agree. 

He is Despised and Rejected of Men.—The great and the rich 
looked down on him as a companion for poor fishermen ; they 
said he ate with publicans and sinners; when he healed the sick 
on the sabbath, they aid he did evil on the sabbath day, and 
broke the laws of Moses. John tells us how he was rejected : 
“The world was made by him, and the world knew him not ;” 
“He came unto his own, and his own received him not.” 
When he was taken before priests and rulers, the people cried 
out, “ Away with him!” 

A Man of Sorrows.—It is sin which brings sorrow. Jesus 
had no sins of his own, but he came to bear the sins of the 
world. What does the golden text say was laid on him? 
What is “iniquity”? He was acquainted with grief. He left 
the joy of heaven to come where tears and sadness were his 
portion. He wept that they had killed the prophets, and 
stoned those who had been sent with messages of salvation. 
Jesus, God’s own Son, came to give himself 

An Offering for Sin.—He said to some who rejected him, 
“Ye will not come to me, that ye might have life.” The last 
en a his earthly life he went into a lonely garden, and 
there*he said: “ My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto 
death.” While he suffered there, he was bearing the sins of the 
world, taking the place of every sinner; he, the beloved Son, 
bearing the wrath of God, for the sinful world had provoked 
God to anger. He was fulfilling the word of Isaiah: “He 
hath borne our griefs, and carried our sorrows.” Who came 
in the garden and betrayed him with a kiss? He was bound, 


and led away to be tried, beaten with stripes, wounded. for | 


our transgressions; he was stricken by cruel hands, mocked, 
tried. When false witnesses spoke against him, did he 
answer them? Nota word; when chief priests and elders 
accused him, he answered nothing. How plainly Isaiah 
drew that part of the picture in verse 7. Uncounted thou- 
sands and thousands of lambs and sheep had stood silently 
before priests and altars to be offered as sacrifices. Of what 
great sacrifice were they all a picture? Do you see now why 
Jesus was called “the Lamb of God, which taketh away the 
sin of the world? How did he die? On the cross he 
suffered for the transgressions, the sins, of others. They had 
forgotten and forsaken God; and the Son, bearing the burden 


of sin, cried out, “ My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?” 


and for his sake, he having | 


j 


| 





| coming? (v. 1.) 


So it was; some of 
Isaiah’s words were exactly fulfilled in the life and death of 
| Christ, and some are yet to be. Many of his words are true 
Does the golden text mean that our sins were laid 

pon him? Yes, as truly as the sins of Israel or the men 
who nailed him to the cross. Do any reject and despise him 
now? Yes; every one who hears of his death, and does not 
love him for his wonderful love. Do you wonder what it 
means when you hear that his blood can wash away all sin? 


maeans unemneved HINTS. 


THE SAVIOUR OF MEN 


i 


IN 

| PROPHECY: HISTORY: 

| (Isa. 53:3) Despised. (“ The carpenter’s son.’’) 
(Isa. 53:3) Rejected. (‘‘ Away with him.’’) 

| (Isa. 53 : 4-6) Healing. (‘‘ He healed many.’’) 

(Isa, 53:7) Suffering. (“Sorrowful even nae | 
(Isa. 58:8) Dying. (“He gave up the ghost.” 

| (Isa. 10:12) Triumphing. (‘‘ Carried up into 2a | 


| 
ed wae 5 


WE HAVE FOUND HIM OF WHOM. | 
THE PROPHETS DID WRITE, | 
JESUS OF NAZARETH. | 


THREE LESSON CONTRASTS. 
1. WHAT MEN DID FOR CHRIST: 
“ He was despised and rejected of men... one 
from whom men hide their face.” 


2. WHAT CHRIST DID FOR MEN: | 
“ He hath borne our griefs, and carried our sor- | 
rows.... He was wounded for our transgressions.” | 


| 3. WHAT THE FATHER WILL DO FOR CHRIST: 
“ Therefore will I divide him a portion with the 
great. ... He shall see... and shall be satisfied.” 
| WHEREFORE ALSO GoD. . GAVE UNTO | 
| HIM THE NAME WHICH Is | 








AROVE EVERY NAME, 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“O sacred Head once wounded.” 

“ Bound upon the aecursed tree.’’ 

“Rock of ages, cleft for me.” 

“Weary of earth, and laden with my sin.” 
“There were ninety and nine that safely lay.” 
“What hast thou done for me.” 


QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


What is the subject of the last section of Isaiah’s prophecy ? 
(ch. 40.) What authority have we for believing that the 


12: 16-21.) At what period of the world’s history was the 
prophet Isaiah looking when he wrote the section called the 
fifty-third chapter? In what form does he prophesy the lack 
of belief and spiritual discernment in the days of Christ’s 
Are’ these questions represented as falling 


| from the lips of God’s messengers in Christ’s day, or in the 


He made his life, his soul, an offering for sin, suffering | (Mark 16: 


| days of the prophets? 
14; Luke 24: 25-27, 44-46.) Why did the Jews re- 


in the place of those who deserved to suffer, “the just for | ject the Messiah ? (v. 2.) In what manner did they expect him 


the unjust.” He had never sinned ; 
done no violence, neither was any deceit j in his mouth.” His | 


holy hands never did one wrong or unkind thing, they were 


Isaiah says, “He had | to appear? 


| 


What result always follows the consideration of 


| (John 3: 16-19.) 











Were any exempt from this unbelief? | 


root out of a dry ground”? (Isa. 11: 1) How does the testi- 
mony of the apostles concerning the public estimate of Christ 
compare with the message of the prophet? (John 1: 10, 11; 
Isa. 53: 3.) How could a sinless man suffer with a just God 
reigning above? (v.4.) How can sinful men ever receive 
any favor from a just God? (v.5.) Is it possible for us to 
refuse the healing thus provided, or is it forced upon all? 
Such provision having been made, how 
does the sin of rejection thereof compare with all others? 
Who is responsible for the lost condition of the race? (v. 6.) 

What did the prophets know concerning a perfect exam- 
ple under unjust treatment? (v. 7.) What exhortation 
did one of the inspired apostles base upon it? (1 Peter 2: 19- 
21.) On what occasion was this meekness of spirit pre- 
eminently manifested? (Matt. 26: 62, 63.) How can the 
premature death of the sinless Man be accounted for? (v. 8.) 
What constitutes a complete life? Was his complete, or 
incomplete? What prophecy was fulfilled in his associations 
in death and burial? (v. 9.) To whom is reference made by 
“the wicked” and “therich”? (Matt. 27: 44, 57-60.) How 
could the Lord take pleasure in the sufferings of Jesus? 
(v. 10.) If his sufferings do not avail in our salvation, how 
must he regard us? How will Jesus regard the total result 
of his sacrifice? (v. 11.) How long will he be able to behold 
the result of his sufferings? How will he himself be affected 
by his descent into death? (v. 12.) 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


“As a Root out oF A Dry Grounp.”—One of the note- 
worthy differences between an Oriental and an Occidental 
landscape is the absence in the former of that universal car- 
pet of green grass which is one of the chief charms of the 
well-watered regions of England and America. Of course 
there is grass in the East; you will find it growing even on 
the flat house-tops; but there is no general covering of the 
whole landscape with green, such as we are accustomed to in 
these Western countries. The soil of Palestine is not well 
watered ; and the root springing out of the dry ground is no 
infrequent sight. 

It is possible, however, that the prophet’s reference may be 
to the herbage of the desert. Passing through gravelly 
wadies, with bare mountains of many-colored rock before and 
behind him, the traveller sees many a root growing out of the 
dry soil. Perhaps it is a desert-broom plant—the retem—or 
the common turfd-tamarisk ; but in either case it is a small, 
scrubby plant, growing alone, or, as oftener found, scattered 


‘ sparsely over level patches of thin soil. These plants are 


not beautiful; the conditions of their life are too hard for 
that; but they often afford a welcome shade to the traveling 
Arab, who crouches from the fierce heat beneath the scanty 
shelter of the low retem. 

“From WHom Men Hive THeErr Face.”—Owing to the 
mixed character of the Oriental populations, and the extreme 
intolerance which marks all Oriental sects, men who are ac- 
quainted with each other privately in the East will not always 
recognize each other publicly. Thus, many a European has 
found that while particular Muhammadans would speak to 
him with all frankness in the safe seclusion of four walls, the 
same men, meeting him in a public place, would show their 
orthodoxy by passing the “Christian dog” with a countenance 
expressive of their abhorrence of all heresy in general, and 
of this individual heretic in particular. The bookseller who 
would privately sell you a copy of the Quran, professing to 
believe that you were favorably disposed towards Islam, would 
be the first to turn his face from you in pious horror, if a copy 
of the sacred volume were found in your possession by other 
Muhammadans. In some Oriental cities, where the Jews are 
in an extreme minority, the son of Abraham is the true type 
of the man from whom all faces are hidden. The oppressed 
Hebrew shuffles silently along the street, with bowed head, 
endeavoring to attract as little attention as possible, lest he 
should provide the bigoted Muhammadans with an excuse 
for taking his life or his goods, in token of their zeal for the 
glory of Allah. 

“By OPPRESSION AND JUDGMENT HE was TAKEN Away.” 
—lIllustrations are not lacking of the fact that, in the East, 
government is often only legalized oppression. A character- 
istic instance is that related by Lane, who tells of a Cairo in- 
spector of weights, who, in making his rounds, used a pair of 
seales with a hollow beam containing quicksilver. If the 
vendor whose weights were being tested offered a large enough 


| bribe, the quicksilver brought down the favorable side of the 
prophecy of the forty-second chapter refers to Christ ? (Matt. | 


balance; if no bribe were offered, the quicksilver was diverted 
to the other side of the hollow beam, and the unfortunate 
seller was severely bastinadoed for selling with short weights. 
Lane also relates that Mustafa Kashif once sent his horse to 
a bath-keeper, with the command that a bath should be pre- 
pared to receive it. The bath-keeper suggested that his baths 
were marble, and that the horse might slip and fall if he at- 
tempted to put itin one. Mustafa Kashif then said: “I see 
how it is; you do not like that my horse should go into your 
bath.” He then ordered his servants to throw the bath-keeper 


| down, and to beat him till commanded to stop. They were 
Scripture bearing upon one side of a question to the neglect | 


of that bearing upon the other side? What is meant by “a | was dead, The incident is only too typical of Oriental justice, 


in due time commanded to stop—but it was after the man 
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Strange Stories from History for Yong. People. ry om A pee g & Eagles 
ton. 16mo, illustrated, pp. xii, 243. Sew ork rper and ers. 


Children’s Stories in American History. By Henrietta Christian Wright. 
12mo, illustrated, pp. x, 36. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 


The Life and Times of Samuel Bowles. By George S. Merriam. In two 
volumes. 12mo, pp. xi, 419; vii, 519. New York : The Century Com- 
pany. 


Fables and Allegories : For old and young. By the author of the Story 
of Ll ae Sq. 8vo, illustrated, pp. 512. Philadelphia: Charles 


Ex “th Sermons and | Dottines on the Old Testament. (Clerical 
bra i 50 —" pp. New York: A. C. Armstrong and Son. 
Price, 


The Publishers’ Trade List Annual for 1885. The latest catalogue of 
ublishers and eseeree, 4to. New York: Compiled by 
ublishers’ Weekly. 


~_ Readings : Selected from the Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua. 
By the Rev. J. A. Cross. 16mo, pp. xiv, 2644. London; Macmillan 
and Company. Price, 60 cents, 


A Commentary on the First Epistle to the Cortashions. By Thomas 
Charles Edwards, Sq. 8vo, pp. xxxix, 491. New York: A.C. 
Armstrong and Son. Price, $2.50. 


Stanley Grahame, Boy and Man: A tale of the Dark Continent, . PY, 
Gordon Stables, M. D., R. 12mo illustrated, pp. 3449. New Y 
A.C, Armatrons and Son. Price, gi. 50. 


Lob wing -the-fire ; or, The Luck of agmeree By Juliana Horatia 
Bring. Illustrated by Randolph Ca vo, pp. 72. New York: 
J. B. Young & Co, Price, 30 cents net, 


Hit y Lives of Robert and Mary Moffat. By thelr son, John 8. Moffat. 
With introduction by William M. Taylor With portraits and 
| a on 8vo, pp. xix, 44. New Yor + om ‘Armstrong and Son. 
Price, $2.50. 


The Century. Bound Volume XXX. New Series Volume VIII. May 
2. November, 1885. 8vo, illustrated, pp. 972. New York: The Century 
mpany. Price, in gold cloth, gilt tc Pp, $3.50; in green cloth, $3.00; 

in half Russia, $4.50. 


ey poses ; or, Rational Theism. By M. Valentine, D.D., 
nnayivania College, and Professor of Theology in = 
taeoas Theol —_ Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa. 12mo, pp. vill, 274. 
Chicago : 8. C. ges & Co, Price, $1.25. 


St. Nicholas. An bodes "Va =a ® for pouns folks. Conducted b 
Mary Mapes ge. Vol I, November, 1884, to April, 
1885 ; Part II. Mase 1885, to October, 1885, "ea 8vo, pp. 900. New York: 
The ‘Century ‘Company. Price, $2.50 each. 


The sone and the Book; Tahanes. Damascus, and beyond Jordan. By 
William M. Tho D.D., forty-five years a 4 ¥ in Syria 
and "Palestine, With \ thinstentions and maps, Sq. ovo Pp. xxxii, 711. 
New York : r and Brothers. Price, cloth, — ; sheep, $7.00; 
half morocco, $8.50; full morocco, gilt edges, $10.00. 
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RECENT BOOKS OF FOREIGN TRAVEL* 


At this season of the year, the books of fictional travel 
which issue from the press largely surpass in number, 
and also perhaps in popularity, the books of real travel 
issued during the same period. Last week we pre- 
sented an extended list of recent volumes of fictional 
travel; this week a smaller list of books of real travel 
finds place. 

Two Years in the Jungle, by William T. Hornaday, of 
the United States National Museum, is a volume of 
mixed interest and of very unequal value. It is the 
record of a scientific sportsman, whose Nimrod-like ex- 
ploits were not confined to India, as one might rashly 
conclude from the main title of the volume, but were 
extended through Ceylon, the Malay Peninsula, and 
Borneo. As a matter of fact, less than one-half of the 
volume is devoted to India, some fifty pages to Ceylon, 
and the remainder to the comparatively little known 
regions of Borneo and the Malay Peninsula. The main 
line of Mr, Hornaday’s travel, therefore, lies out of the 
beaten track; and what he has to tell is not a matter of 
commonplace to the general reader. 

Mr. Hornaday’s qualifications as a traveler and an au- 
thor are strictly those of the naturalist to whom natural 
science is the universe, and all else is emptiness and 
confusion. The zeal for humanity, which is sometimes 
spoken of as the chief characteristic of the age, is con- 
spicuously absent from Mr. Hornaday’s writings. He 
will take rather more space to describe a monkey than 
to describe a Malay; and his respect for the orang-utan 
is something marvelous. Indeed, a young orang-utan 





* Two years in the Jen le: The experiences of a hunter and naturalist 
in India, Ceylon, the Malay Peninsula, and Borneo. By William T, 
Hornaday. bvo, maps, illustrations, pp. xxii , 512, New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 

Madagascar and France: With onmne account of the island, its people, 
its resources, and development, By George A. Shaw, F.ZS. 
map and many Illustrations from original sketches and Weare 
i6mo, pp. 431. New York: American Pract Society. Price, $1.50. 

Home ue in China, By Mrs. M. I. Bryson, of the London Mission, 
¥omo, pp. 84. New York ; American Tract Society, Price, $1.25, 
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was an occasional room-mate with Mr. Siennday: * His 
favorite position was to lie sprawling on my chest, affec- 
tionately clasping my body with his outstretched arms 
and legs, with his head on my shoulder and his face 
close to my neck. Being as clean and wholesome as any 
human being, and without any odor of tobacco or liquor 
on his breath, he made a very agreeable bed-fellow,”—so 
that the arrangement was equally pleasing to man and 
to monkey. Mr. Hornaday’s reverence for humanity in 
the shape of Indian faqeers, whom he describes as “ de- 
graded, filthy, naked, and unclean beasts,” was not so 
marked. “Carlo,” he said, when a faqeer suddenly pre- 
sented himself before him, “ what kind of an animal is 
this?” “That Hindoo holy man, sir. He never wash 
he-self; all same one pig,” was the answer, which Mr. 
Hornaday records with gusto. 

As a naturalist, Mr. Horndday records carefully every- 
thing of interest relating to the fauna of the countries 
through which he traveled. His descriptions of tiger 
and monkey shooting are vivid. He fails, however, both 
as an observer and a recorder, in relation to the eth- 
nology and folk-lore of the tribes with which he came 
into contact. His contributions to knowledge on this 
point are quite insignificant. Indeed, from the evolu- 
tionary theory to which he gives his adherence, and 
which he thrusts into prominence oftener than is neces- 
sary, he seems to think it more important to record his 
own impressions of the physical and mental relationship 
of man and monkey, than to collect close details of bar- 
baric folk-lore. 

When Mr. Hornaday does attempt to discuss higher 
themes, the crudeness and narrowness of his views become 
even more manifest. He is no special friend to religion. 
“Borneo is no field for the missionary ; for no religion 
can give the Dyak aught that will benefit him, or increase 
the balance of his happiness in the least.” “Their 
morals are as much superior to ours as our intelligence 
is beyond theirs.” Then he proceeds to make a dogmatic 
statement, and to base an amusing speculation upon it. 
“We have seen that there can be, and that there is, 
morality of a high order, without any creed, religion, or 
education whatever. Is it possible that man reaches his 
highest moral development in a state of savagery?” 
“Savage tribes deteriorate, morally, physically, and 
numerically, according to the degree in which they are 
influenced by civilization. Those which yield most 
readily to the mild blandishments of the missionary, the 
school-teacher, and the merchant, are the first to disap- 
pear from the face of the earth.” It must have been a 
painful shock to this author’s sensitive nature to return 
from the sphere of moral enlightenment in Borneo to the 
moral darkness of benighted America. 

The next volume, strangely enough, is by one of those 
very missionaries whose work is fraught with conse- 
quences so evil. Mr. George A. Shaw, the author of 
Madagascar and France, is the English missionary whose 
arrest by the French at the beginning of their attack 
upon the Malagasy led to a diplomatic correspondence 
between the British and French governments. Mr. Shaw 
narrates—from his own point of view, of course—the whole 
story of French intrigue in Madagascar, and also his own 
experience in the hands of the French. His book is, 
therefore, to some extent, a political and a religious 
manifesto,—an appeal to the British people against the 
French, an appeal of a Protestant missionary against 
dreaded Roman aggression. The student of contem- 
porary history will find this main portion of Mr. Shaw’s 
book to be a valuable help to the understanding of the 
Madagascar imbroglio. 

Of more general interest, however, is the account of 
Madagascar itself, its people, its resources, its develop- 
ment under Christianity. Here Mr. Shaw is no longer 
the politician, but simply the narrator of what he has 
learned during his residence in the island. This part of 
the work includes a good popular account of the fauna 
and the flora of Madagascar, and enough of other general 
detail to satisfy all except the special student who will 
wish to go to the detailed volumes of Ellis or Sibree. 
The book is supplied with woodcut illustrations; but 
the lack of an index is inexcusable. 

In Home Life in China, Mrs. M. I. Bryson, of the Lon- 
don Mission, whose missionary labors have made her a 
traveler over a circumscribed area in China, gives a series 
of twenty-three sketches of Chinese native life. The 
first ten sketches are general, showing various phases of 
child and youth life in China, and describing the most 
important holidays, festivals, and superstitions. The 
thirteen sketches which form the second part of the 
volume are briefer, and consist of narratives, chiefly bio- 
graphical, showing the results of missions in China. 

The simple style of this volume, and the number of 
its illustrations,—which have done service before, for the 
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he most part,—well odugh it for the reading of his young. 


The nature of the subjects, too, which form the first part, 
answers the same end, No space is given to the discus- 
sion of abstruse questions or of obscure history; but, 
throughout, the needs of a popular audience have been 
well kept in view. The volume, therefore, is specially 
well fitted for the libraries of mission bands. » 





It may almost be laid down as an unqualified fact, 
that no one of the present generation, who is not a pro- 
fessed student of English literature, ever read Spenser’s 
Fairy Queen through. The majority of English readers 
admire that noble poem—at a safe distance—through 
the medium of a book of beauties, or of select English 
poetry, or of something*else equally complete. In The 
Story of the Red Cross Knight, by R. A. Y., we have an 
attempt to introduce children to the beauties of the 
Fairy Queen by this orthodox method. There is not a 
line of Spenser’s in the volume; but the story of Una 
and her knight is outlined in simple English, and with 
the erasion of incidents and expressions condemned by 
the more refined literary canons of to-day. The narra- 
tive is well managed, the outline illustrations are good, 
and the whole is well fitted to serve as a substitute for 
Spenser among the children. We do not say an infro- 
duction to Spenser, for we cannot share the wish of the 
amiable aunt in the story, who hopes (p. 138) that the 
children will enjoy Spenser’s tale still more in the poem 
itself than in her own prose. The parent who would 
place an unexpurgated Spenser in the hands of a child 
would be acting almost as foolishly as he who would 
place an unexpurgated Chaucer in their hands. 
pp. 144. New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
60 cents.) 


(16mo, 
Price, 


Bible histories in the words of the Bible itself are 
more common in Germany than in England or America, 
where Deutsch’s history and the several-volume work 
now in preparation by Dean Bartlett and Professor 
Peters, are the most prominent specimens. An English 
work of limited scope has been recently published under 
the title of Bible Readings, by the Rev. J. A. Cross. This 


-is a selection of the narrative portions, with a few of the 


legal, from the Pentateuch and Joshua. The selections 
are so arranged as to make a continuous narrative, and 
each is provided with a descriptive title. There are no 
notes. The point of view adopted by the author is, that 
“the compilation of the historical books of the Old 
Testament, from previously existing compositions, must 
now be accepted as one of the proved results of biblical 
criticism,” and that “some of theinconsistencies between 
the different parts of these books .. . arise from the 
fact that the books are thus composed of materials drawn 
from independent sources.” (l6mo, pp. 264. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. Price, 60 cents.) 


Among the best helps to the study of the Bible are to 
be counted the commentaries wholly biblical which have 
appeared under this and other names. An extension of 
the same principle, in its application to a single treatise 
of Scripture, is seenin The First Epistle of John Arranged 
Jor Study. The main portion of the little volume consists 
of the text of the epistle arranged in sections and para- 
graphs with headings, a Bible-reading concordance of 
the epistle, and a synopsis, or paraphrase, of it. The 
concordance is the specially scriptural part of the com- 
mentary (for so it may be called). In this concordance 
every important word in the epistle is shown; the 
sentences in which it occurs are printed in their order 
below, and the author follows with his interpretation of 
the whole. The book is not therefore a commentary 
wholly biblical on John’s First Epistle; but there is no 
danger of confounding Scripture with the author’s com- 
ments. (l6mo, limp, pp. 136. Chicago: Joseph 8 
Johnston.) 


In The Dawning, by Mrs. Valentine, an Old Testa- 
ment companion is provided to The Dayspring, the 
little New Testament volume commended in last week’s 
Notes on Open Letters. The Dawning is a child’s first 
book of the Old Testament, the history and teachings of 
the Jewish Scriptures being set forth in child’s language, 
in brief story-chapters. The appendix consists of ques- 
tions on each of these chapters. The earlier history 
occupies the larger share of space, the post-Davidic 
times being summarized in a single chapter. The little 
work is supplied with illustrations, and each chapter 
ends with a lesson hymn. (18mo, pp. 344. New York: 
Frederick Warne & Co. Price, 75 cents.) 


Mr. Brander Matthews, whose short stories, written in 
conjunction with Mr. H, ©, Bunner, were lately com- 
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mended in these columns, now appears as the author of a 
full novel, or, more properly, of a novelette. The Last 
Meeting is a good story ; the plot is decidedly original, 
going against Mr. Howells’s theory that “all the stories 
have been told; ”- and New York scenes and types are 
faithfully and interestingly drawn. Mr. Matthews isa 





“realist” in the true sense of the word; he describes 
truly, but describes real life instead of meaningless situa- 
tions or colorless social pictures. (16mo, cloth, pp. vii, 
268. New York: CharlesScribner’sSons. Price, $1.00.) | 
To the numberless brief manuals of rhetoric has re- | 
cently been added A Shorter Course in Rhetoric, by C. W. 
Bardeen, which is a good sensible text-book, suitable | 
for use in any class below the collegiate grade. It is | 
clear, concise, and interesting, the principles being illus- 
trated by reference to contemporary writers and news- 
papers, as well as to standard authors. The author is an 
original worker ; but ought he not to have credited his 
definition of rhetoric to Professor A. 8. Hill? (16mo, 
half roan, pp. vi, 311. New York: A. 8S. Barnes & Co.) 


That all the teaching is not done in the school-room, 
and that we are educated by all the associations of life, 
are the lessons set plainly forth in Phil Vernon and His 
Schoolmasters, which is not too didactic, after all, to be a 
very pleasing story, and not above childish comprehen- 
sion. The author is Byron A. Brooks. (12mo, pp. 274. 
New York: Phillips and Hunt. Price, $1.00.) 


While so great a proportion of the race is in the school- 
room, stories of school-life, its temptations, trials, and 
triumphs, will always be popular with young people. 
Hester Tracy, by A. Weber, is above the average of its 
class, and ought to prove a favorite among the young 
people. (16mo, pp. 267. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 
Price, $1.25.) 


To a multitude of readers, a book by the author of 
Christie’s Old Organ hardly needs a recommendation 
beyond the mention of Mrs. O. F. Walton’s name. 
Taken or Left is a little book, but it is full of tender 
lessons, as must be any story of discipleship so vividly 
told. (16mo. New York: Robert Carter and Brothers.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


There is as much need for caution in the collection of 
folk-lore as in gathering the materials of any other 
scjence. Almost everybody knows the story of the en- 
thusiast who believed that the North American Indians 
were the lost ten tribes, and who, the first time he met a 
real Indian, asked after his tribal genealogy. “We are 
sons of Israel,” was the reply. The enthusiast was de- 
lighted ; but, unfortunately, he carried his questioning 
one step too far. “How do you know it?” he asked. 
“Mr. and Mrs. Wolf, of Scotland, told us so,’ was the 
unexpected reply. Some of the Egyptologists have just 
had a similar experience. A tale closely resembling one 
of the ancient Egyptian stories was found to be still 
circulating among the fellaheen in the land of the Nile. 
The temptation was to pounce upon it as a genuine an- 
cient tradition, which had been handed down from father 
to son for thousands of years. The hopes of the anti- 
quarians were doomed to disappointment, however. 
Later examination proved that a European had told the 
story to an Arab, and that that Arab had told it to an- 
other, and so forward, until the story became common 
property. It is well to bear that danger in mind when 
you are collecting the primitive traditions of any local- 
ity. In these days of universal sophistication, the 
“primitive tradition” is quite likely to have been 
learned a few days before from asbook. 


An amusing controversy has been going on in the Eng- 
lish literary newspapers between Mr. George Edmundson, 
the author of Milton and Vondel, and his critics, which 
shows, first, the perils of specialistic criticism; and, 
second, the necessity of having a good basis for making 
a charge of plagiarism before one makes it. Mr, Ed- 
mundson is an erratic critic who has made a special study 
of the Dutch poet Vondel, and who, following out the 
hints of Mr. Gosse, has instituted an elaborate compari- 
son between Vondel and Milton, with the purpose of 
proving that the great English poet is indebted to the 
Dutch poet, not only for whole phrases, but for his ideas, 
and even for the general plan of such dramatic com- 
positions as the Samson Agonistes, and such episodes in 
Paradise Lost as the account of the fall of the rebel 
angels and their leader, But Mr. Edmundson’s special 
study of Vondel has so contracted his yision that he can 





see hardly anything in Milton except a series of imagi- 


nary plagiarisms, where other critics can see no plagiarisms 
at all. What is worse, while Mr. Edmundson gravely 
shakes his head at Milton’s literary morality, Mr. Ed- 
mundson himself, in the English translations from Von- 
del which he prints as parallels to selected passages from 
Milton, artlessly changes Vondel’s rhymed alexandrines 
into English blank verse of a strictly Miltonie cast, thus 
proving that Milton has strong resemblances to Vondel 
by making Vondel have strong resemblances to Milton. 
Few of Mr. Edmundson’s critics care to deny that there 
are coincidences between Milton and Vondel; but coin- 
cidences are not plagiarisms. The lesson of all which is 
that a critic may devote so much attention to a single 
limited area as to lose sight of all the world outside ; and 
that even a close literary critic may be led astray by a 


| “homiletical bias,” when his investigations are not con- 


ducted under the guidance Of common sense. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


en 


WORKERS IN: COUNCIL. 


—The county of Schenectady, New York, was organ- 
ized as an auxiliary to the New York State Sunday-school 
Association, November 13. The meeting was called in the 
Evangelical Congregational Church, the Rev. J. H. Mun- 
sell, pastor. A fine programme was carried out, a good 
interest aroused, and the following officers elected for the 
ensuing year: President, the Rev. N. F. Nickerson, 
Glenville; secretary, C. E. Kingsley, Schenectady; 
treasurer, Dr. E. L. Haines, Quaker Street, Each 
president of the town associations is by virtue of his posi- 
tion a vice-president of the county. 


—It is pleasant to be able to note that the first annual 
convention of the Venango County (Pa.) Sunday-school 
Association has proved a success beyond what was antici- 
pated. The organized work of the county has taken a 
great stride forward ; it was resolved to appoint a central 
committee for the general oversight of the work in the 
county, and a general committee elected on a thoroughly 
popular basis, to act with, and under, the central com- 
mittee in organizing the work in the various districts. 
Venango County never before had a series of Sunday- 
school meetings in which so much unity and enthusiasm 
were displayed. The attendance throughout was large; 
at one meeting a thousand persons were present. The 
preliminary arrangements for the convention were made 
by Secretary Lucas, to whose zeal and careful prepara- 
tion much of the success of the convention is attributed. 
The organized work of the county opens with great 
promise, and it is expected that large results will be 
reported at the next annual convention. 


—Reports of Sunday-school work, chiefly encouraging, 
were presented to the recent (Congregational) New Eng- 
land Sunday-school convention from all parts of New 
England. According to the published reports, the Rev. 
A. Winship, in his address on normal work for Sunday- 
school teachers, looked for the dawning of a day when 
the work of teaching teachers how to teach would be 
made a business of, and the normal idea should be 
elevated to its true place in Sunday-school work. Mr. 
M. C. Hazard addressed the convention on Sunday- 
school benevolence. He contrasted the small amounts 
actually raised with what the Sunday-schools could do 
if pastors, teachers, and officers were faithful in their 
duty in this matter. Among the improvements to which 
the Rev. Dr. R. R. Meredith looked forward was the 
recognition of the thorough and complete responsibility 
of the church for the Sunday-school. ‘The church will 
elect the superintendent, who, if the school be large, will 
have an assistant for each of the four departments,— 
primary, juvenile, intermediate, and senior,—and will 
require an annual report from him. The organization 
of the school of the future will be very simple, but very 
thorough, but will not differ very largely from that of 
the present day ; and the school will have smal! classes— 
for teachers will be more plentiful than they are now,— 
with a system of promotion from class to class. The 


superintendent will be selected by the church, because | 
he is the most suitable man, and he will nominate the | 


teachers, who will be elected by the church; but all will 
be Christians, and will accept their offices as a call from 


God.” 
WAYS OF WORKING. 

—One of the best known of modern French Semitic 
scholars has called the Holy Land a fifth Gospel. Not 
all of us are able to read that fifth Gospel at first hand ; 
and yet that is no reason why such should not read it at 
all. One means by which some knowledge of that fifth 
Gospel may be brought to us is by the reading of Orien- 
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tal books, the visiting of Oriental exhibitions, and the 
study of Oriental museums. But where are the Oriental 
museums? A writer in the [English] Church Sunday- 
school Magazine makes the suggestion that teachers 
should band themselves together and make their own 
museums. ‘Teachers of mechanical talent could con- 
struct models of various scriptural objects; special arti- 
cles might be imported from the Orient; and friends 
visiting in the East would doubtless sometimes contrib- 
ute to the collection. In accordance with this sugges- 
tion, steps are already being taken, in London, to form 


'a Teachers’ Museum of Objects of Biblical Interest, 


The experiment is certainly one which would be worth 
making in any town large enough to justify the attempt. 
A great deal can be accomplished by harmonious co- 
operation; and a teachers’ biblical museum would be 
constant stimulus to Bible study in any town where it 
might be formed. 


—Sometimes the best way to show how to do a thing 
is to make a simple statement of one’s own experience 
in the doing of it. From this point of view, a helpful 
hint or two may be gained from the following sketch 
of a Georgia Sunday-school teachers’ prayer-meeting, 
which is sent by one of the lady teachers in the school 
mentioned. “ We have tried a teachers’ prayer-meeting 
in the First Baptist Sunday-school of Macon, and find 
it one of the best helps, not only as a preparation of 
heart in calling away the mind from outside distractions, 
but also in eliciting all the practical truths which the 
lesson affords. Just fifteen minutes before the regular 
Sunday-school exercises, our superintendent, Mr. C. B. 
Ellis, by whom this meeting was instituted three years 
ago, assembles the teachers in a room adjoining the one 
used for the Sunday-school. After an appropriate hymn 
and an earnest prayer, each teacher is called upon, in 
turn, for some practical truth on the lesson. When our 
meeting was first organized, very few were willing to 
respond; but now all are not only willing, but glad, to 
give what has impressed their minds most during the 
week’s study. And just here the variety of thought 
presented is wonderful, and enables the teachers to real- 
ize what a rich quarry of religious truth is contained in 
each one of these lessons. When all has been said about 
the lesson, another hymn is sung. If any member of 
the school is sick or afflicted, special prayer is made, and 
God’s blessing again invoked on the teachers’ work with 
their classes. Such a full, helpful fifteen minutes it is! 
but our superintendent has the rare faculty of gathering 
up the fragments of time, and making them tell on the 
school; so kind is he to the teachers, so gentle to the 
children, with just that degree of authority which com- 
mands respect, and reminds us all that he is acting 
under orders from the Master. Professor Willet and 
Dr. Sanford of Mercer University attend our meetings, 
together with Dr. Warren, pastor of the church. In the 
presence of these wise and learned men, however, none 
are abashed; for theirs is that higher order of wisdom 
which encourages and develops what is good, even in 
the humblest. We have our Dr. Boykin, too, to whose 
orthodox opinions and full Bible knowledge all render 
due deference; and we should not fail to notice the 
presence of some of the finest business men in the city. 
We say, in conclusion, to all our Sunday-school workers, 
make a trial of the teachers’ prayer-meeting. You may 
have some difficulties, and a small attendance at first; 
but Christian and Christiana and Faithful will be 
there, and their prayers are mighty, and will prevail in 
bringing a blessing on your school.” 


GENERAL. 

—Whether aggressive Sunday-school work pays is a 
question that is answered in the affirmative by a mis- 
sionary of the American Sunday-school Union in Mis- 
souri, who reports 140 persons as having recently 
professed faith in Christ in one month. Many of 
these were brought to the Lord through the medium 
of the Sunday-school. He states that several of the 
schools, first planted by him three and a half years ago, 
are unusually prosperous, and all of them living, and 
doing much for the salvation of souls. 

—It is worth while to live that one may see results, 
to stand on a hill-top and, looking away, see how some 
grand river of God has grown out of a little spring at 
one’s feet. Such satisfaction was one feature of a re- 
union of the founders of the Boston Young Men’s Chris- 


| tian Association, at the Association building, November 


12. It was December 22, 1851, that the Association was 
organized,—the first in the United States, Of the three 
incorporators, two are living, the Hon. C. T. Russell 
(Cong.) and Mr. 8. G. Deblois (Epis.). These two were 
present at the reunion, and, with others, made addresses, 


’ ¢ 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week Sor subscribers is 53,500 
copies, Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
is 60 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent, on two insertions, to 40 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year. 


Van Stan’s Stratena will mend anything | 
Druggists all recommend | 


Stronger than glue. 


it. Try it. dye 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. Beware of 
imitations. Imitations and counterfeits have 


again appeared. Be sure that the word 
“ Horsrorp’s” is on the wrapper. None 
genuine without it. 


Mr. George Manville Fenn, whose work is 
constantly increasing in popularity, has written 
a serial story called “Tron Trials,” for the 
Yourn’s Companion. It deals with boy life 
in an English manufacturing town, and is 
said to be unusually dramatic. 


Scott’s Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil, 
with Hypophosphites, for throat affections. 
Dr. F. B. Philpott, Salisbury, Mo., says: “I 
have used Scott’s Emulsion in glandular dis- 
eases, and throat affections, with uniformly 
good results. It is the only preparation of 
Cod Liver Oil I use.” 


Farm and Garden.—This department of 
Tue PHmapELPHIA WEEKLY Press is 
under the care of a practical farmer of ability 
and experience, who devotes his attention 
exclusively to making this the best depart- 
ment of its kind anywhere published. In 
connection with this, the following extraordi- 
nary offer is made: WEEKLY PREss, one 
year, $1.00; American Agriculturist, one 
year, $1.50; and your choice of either House- 
hold or Farm Conveniences, $1.50. Total 
value, $4.00. All sent to any address for $2.25. 
Send for Sample Copy ' and Premium List. 





THE NEW VOLUME OF 


THE QUIVER 


COMMENCES WITH 


DECEMBER NUMBER, 
NOW READY. 
Price, $1.50 per year. Single copies, 15c. 


The publishers of THE QUIVER intend that 
it shall maintain its high standard and hold its 
place as “ The best of all the magazines 
devoted to Sunday reading.” Subjects 
especially designed for Sunday reading will, as 
usual, find the first place in THE QUIVER ; but 
fiction, both serials and short stories, will be 
found there also—nor will poetry and music be 
forgotten, while the illustrations will be profuse 
and of an excellent quality. 











Prospectus sent free on application. 





say-Send Ten Cents for Sample Copy. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 


NEW S.S. CARDS. 


VIEWS IN THE HOLY LAND. 


A packet of 12 easel cards, 4} by 5} inches, 
with views of the more prominent scenes in 
Bible Lands, with wild flowers from the same 
country, and appropriate texts. 30 cts. 


CHILDREN OF THE YEAR. 


Twelve fine easel cards, with ideal heads, » by 
Miss Lathbury, illustrating the seasons, wit 
carefully selected texts. 30 cts. 


TEXTS AND SYMBOLS. 


A series of most beautifully designed cards 
in 10 colors and gold, with texts and fitting 
symbols. Fitted with ‘easel backs to stand upon 
table. 12 cards. 30 cts. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau St., New York; 52 Bromfield St., 
Boston; 1512 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; 93 
State St., Rochester; 153 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


Cyend 15 cents to H. H. Carter, Stationer, 3 Beacon St., 
\__ Boston, for samples of paper and envelopes. 








16 BLBLES, GERMAN OR ENGLISH, &. 
F. L. MOORE, 158. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Ps Pa. 


SE $ PLUSH ALBUMS SELLING» @ EACH ; 
L. MOORE, 15 8. 8th Street, hiladelphia, Pa. 


PEANs ‘Ss Wa ay sample AS ee 





ddress G. A. GASKELL & ©O,, N 


VHE BEST SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS. 
Send for HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & O0O.’S List, 


~ Send for sample copy Pilgrim Te Tyagher es 








by M. C, Hazard, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS NEW BOOKS, 





TIRYNS: 


THE PREHISTORIC PALACE OF Til KINGS OF 
TIRYNS. ‘THE RESULTS OF THE LATEST 
EXCAVATIONS. By Dr. Henry SCHLIEMANN, 


author of “ Micenm,” “ Dios,” 
etc. The preface by Professor F. Adler, and con- 
tributions by Dr. William Dorpfrid. With 188 
wood-cuts, 24 plates in chromo-lithography, 1 map, 
and 4plans. 1 vol., royal octavo. $10, 
Published ~~ 7remaae in England, France, Ger- 
many, and Ameri 
“The great debt which modern scholarshi» owes to Dr. 
‘or his still further increased 
belies The results of the excavations at 
ryns will be especially val ‘or the bight O Fam 
= = pe pr the pret ‘omeric time.’ 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED 


RUDDER GRANGE. BY Feaxx BR. Srockron. 


Newly illustrated by A. B. 
Frost. One vol,12mo. §2.00, 


“Tt is penmite that there are readers and buyers of 
books who have not yet made the acquaintance of 
‘Rudder Grange.’ If so, it is hard to tell whether 
they are proper objects of pity or of envy y—pity for 
having lost 80 much enjoyment, or envy ‘or the 
pleasure that is still in store for ‘them.”—] Philadel- 
phia Times. 


“Mr. Frost’s drawings | {Boston G the 5 seat in the 
most welcome manner, n Gazet 
By Mrs. Burton TaRrt- 


| BRIC-A-BRAC STORIES. Son, Illustrated by Wa1- 


TER Ne One vol., 12mo. $2.00. 





& 








“ Few volumes will receive a warmer welcome from 
children. . Itis Pthes enough for Mr. Crane’s i!!us- 
trations to say th raed they harmonize with the sto -.es. 
We confess to been beg ~% L #. _ book ino a 
Saneiainens. of time, cares, and pretty much eve :y- 
thing, for two consecutive pare,’ p {Christian Intelli- 
gencer. 


CHILDREN’S STORIES IN AMERICAN HISTORY. 


By HenrRrerta CHRISTIAN WRIGHT. 
trated by J. STEEPLE Davis. One vol., 
$1.50. 

“A collection of a 


tory which the book 
mind,”’—Brooklyn Union 


By Jura C. R. Dorr. 
AFTERNOON SONGS. 3. sone “Guuso, 


The new volume contains Mrs. Dorr 
The tithe e her former collection, ‘ Friar Anselmo.” 
he 


Tl iw 
I2mo. 


stories of American his- 
ly imapresses on the child's 


One 


oon songs of 1 
With short supple- 


FAITH AND RATIONALISM. mentary essays on 


Related Topics. By Grorexr P. FisHER, D.D. One 
vol.,12mo0. 75 cents. 


A new edition of this Ne ay book Ser pouaier 
circulation. Professor anew in luction, 





and additional observations ¢ on othe “atonement, etc. 


*,* These books for sale by all booksellers, or scnt, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, New York. 


itle embodies a pew of the author that these are | 








*s poems of the | 


| 


| dom penetrated field.” 


THE BOOK BUYER 
CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, 


1885. 
110 Pages, Illustrated. 


CONTENTS : 


Frontispiece.— Raphael’s “‘ Orleans Madonna,” en- 
graved by Thomas Cole, and printed in color. 


Christmas and Its Literature. By Julia C. R. 
Dorr. 


Our First Christmas in the Arctic. By Lieutenant 
A. W. Greely. With 4 new illustrations. 


Portrait of Frank R. Stockton. Engraved by 
Kruell. 


10 Cents. 


ARTICLES BY 
Hon, Eugene Schuyler 
H. H. Boyesen, _— 
Laurence Hutton, 


Rossiter Johnson, 
H. W. Mabie, 


Geo Parsons Lathrop, 

Brander ows, 

Julian Hawthor 

Mrs. Burton Hasticon, 
and others, 


All subscribers sending their names now to THE’ 


Book BUYER MONTHLY, and 50 cents, will receive the 


holiday issue free. 
THE SILENT SOUTH. Together with the Freed- 
man’s Case in Equity and 
the Convict Lease System. By Gzorex W. CABLE. 
With portrait. 12mo, $1.00. 

Mr. Cable, in this little book, makes a strong and 
zealous defense of the rights of the negro. He pre- 
sents facts which will prove a revelation to those who 
have not made a special study of the subject. He 
draws his statistics, which aro steiking in the extreme, 
from official documents, ndisputable evi- 


dence that will create a sensation among the thinking 
friends of the freedmen. 


STORIES BY AMERICAN AUTHORS. 


10 vols., beautifully bound, gilt top. 
$7.50. 

This fine edition has been made necessary by the 
repeatedly expressed demand for this standard collec- 
tion of American short stories in a form suitable for 
preservation on the library shelf or for gifts. 


A REMARKABLE BOOK. 
The experi- 


TWO YEARS IN THE JUNGLE. ™ exer 


Hunter and Naturalist in India, Ceylon, the 
Malay Peninsula, and Borneo. By WrILuiam T. 
HornabDay. 1 vol., 8vo, with maps and illustra- 
tions. $4.00. 

From the New York Sun: 


“Since the visit of Mr. A. R. Wallace to the Malay 
\rchipelago, no such important addition has been 
made to the data of natural history as is embodied in 
this record of exact and ample observation in a sel- 


* Cabinet 
Edition.” 
In a box. 


From the N. Y. Journal of Commerce : 
- x 2. no is a born Nimrod and naturalist. 
ourney too lon: gS no privation - severe, when 
a ae in his indape ursuits. . The effect of his 
orizinal and ent observations appears on 
every page of hie work. 3 











Everybody 





SHOULD SEE THE 


Double Thanksgiving Number 


OF THE 


Youth's Companion 


Ready November 20. 
Twenty Pages, Choice Stories, Elegantly Illustrated. 


Edition 350,000 Copies. 


. 





Mailed to any address for Ten Cents. 





and a full year’s subscription from that 








ia Subscriptions sent at once, with $1.75, will include the r 
FREE from the time the subscription is received to Jan. i, 1886, 


PERRY MASON -& CO., Publishers, 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


date. Mention this Paper. Address 

















The BIBLE LESSON PICTURES. 
THE COLORED PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS 


THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES OF SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS, 


Sizes 2s x= 3s. 
The Pictures are the full size of the sheet with the title of Lesson and Golden Text. 


1886. 





The Bi BLE. EL RoSON PIC 





URES will be issued in 
, and will be of the same high standard o 


The SUBSCRIPTION PRICE will be $5.00 per Year, $1.25 per 


The COLORED DESIGNS have been indorsed by the INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE and 
all EVANGELICAL DENOMINATIONS. The Bible Lesson 


will merit the same endorsements. 


PROVIDENCE LITHOGRAPH CO., Providence, Ri. I 


lace of the COLORED 
excellence. 


Quarter. 


86. WIDE AWAKE. ’86. 


“ The Best Illustrated Young Folks’ Magazine.” 


A mother, whose children have read bef e AWAKE 
in her ommey, from its first number to its latest, 
writes: “I like the magazine because it is fall of im- 

Another thing—when I lay it down, I feel as 
f I had been walking on breezy hill-tops.” 


NEW SERIALS. 

A A AND A JEWEL. By Mrs. Harriet Prescott 
fford, author of The Amber Gods, etc. A White 
ountain Romance. 


A MIDSHIPMAN AT LARGE. 
= Bae OF THE CASABI- 


Double’ Mas uerade, * ete. 
Newport an 


‘albot, author of 
fonor Bright, 

* ‘Two exciting stories of 
Ocean Yachting. 


DILLY AND THE CAPTAIN. { By ey ~ Sidney, au- 
PReGY == HER FAMILY.(| thor of Five Little Pe; 
Felis Polly, ete. Two adventure serials 2) Little 


Six MontTus’ Story. (Title to be announced.) 
_ Charles Egbert Craddock, author of Down the 
Ravine, Where the Battie was Fought, ete. 


ROYAL GrrRis anND Roya Courts. By Mrs. John 
Sherwood, author of A Transplanted Rose, Amenities 
Customs and Usages, etc. Twelve 


{hats Charles R. 


of Home. "Social 
valuable articles. 


A CYCLE OF CHILDREN. By Elbridge S. Brooks, 
author of In Leisler’s Times, etc. This set of twelve 
historical stories celebrates twelve popular holidays 
dear to young folks. 


WAR STORIES— M. PavuL— 
Twelve thrilling stories A romantic dozen of real 
of American wars. adventures. 


YourTH In XII. CentTURIES. A beautiful art feature, 
comprising twenty-four superb studies of race-types 
| by ME costumes by F. Childe Hassam, with 
text by 


TWELVE BALiaps. These notable ballads are con- 
tributed by renee of the foremost women poets of 
America. h ballad will occupy five to seven pic- 
torial pages. 

B® These are but a few of the attractions, 


ae See WipE AWAKE for full particulars. 


MAGAZINES FOR 
the Younger Boys and Girls and the Babies. 


For Baby and Mamma 
in the Nursery, BABYLAND, 50 cents a year. 


Pathomesnd scoot, OF Little Men and Women. 
ty i. THE PANSY, +74 2 year. 


Send Subscriptions to your Bookseller, or to 
D. LOTHROP & CoO., 
32 Franklin Street, Boston. 


A sample copy of either BABYLAND for Babies; 
Ourk LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN for Youngest Read- 
ers ; THE Pansy for Boys and Girls, will be mailed to 
any one who will send for it, mentioning this Periodi- 
ress D. Lothrop & Co., Boston. Interesting 
Smnoancements and Premium List will also be sent. — 


“Wanted: A New Crusade,” 


A recent article in The Sun- 
day School Times, under this 
heading, urges the need of a 
new uprising and a vigorous 


crusade aga — the 4-4 3. and spreading _ of —_ 
ing trash, parti mae f among y' ones people, si 
what cy iy ey torid the young ofthis habit ‘orliveraty 
debauchery, and to remove the temptation from them. 
ANSWER.—We know of no better way than to place 
in their hands books which set before them a high aim 
and purpose in life, which inculcate by force of notable 
example the worth of patient industry, strict adherence 
to integrity, and the adoption of Christian principle as 
the elements of success. Among such books 


reese = WHO BECAME FAMOUS. 
0. 


a AUTHORS, AND STATESMEN. 
VO. 2.75, 


BIRCHWOOD. i2mo. $1.25. 

FITCH CLUB. 1l2mo. $1.35. 

LOYAL TO THE KING. 12mo. $1.00. 

GENERAL GORDON, the Christian Hero. 
L..no. $1.25. 





PULPIT AND EASEL. 12mo. $1.25 
ROB CLAXTON’S STORY. i2mo. $1.25. 
LITTLE ARTHUR'S ENGLAND. $1.25. 
LITTLE ARTHUR’S FRANCE, $1.25. 
RBOLLO BOOKS. 14 volumes. $12.00. 
JONAS BOOKS. 6 volumes. $5.00. 
LUCY BOOKS. 6 volumes. $5.00. 
AUGUST STORIES. 4ivolumes. $4.50. 
JUNO STORIES. Avolumes. $4.50. 


ABBOTT'S AMERICAN HISTORIES. 4 vol- 
umes. $6.00. 


And many other helpful books for young people, a 
full catalogue of which wiil be sent on a ion‘ 
the publishers, ens siaeatias 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


The Scholars’ Quarterly 


Is now 





ogg | by } en gory GANNETT, Bos- 

m, en years ago it was started . 

Wattles, —_ publisher of The Sunday School eo 
It has ever been one of the best of all the ‘‘ Lesson 

Helps,” ond its many friends find in it the same ster- 


lin qpalities that have ever marked its For 
1886 th ere will be a special — 


EDITION FOR TEACHERS, 


which will have all that the 


SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY 


contains, and, in addition, 


CONDENSED LESSON SKETCHES, 


each sentence being a seed-corn which, planted ote 
in the week in the teacher’s heart, will grow and bring 
forth in some a hundred fold. ‘These ‘* Condensed Les- 
son Sketches’’ are for the special use of the teacher, 
and will not be found in the regular edition of the 
Scholars’ Quarterly. 

me In ordering, please state the number wanted of the 


Teachers’’’ edition. The price will be the same as 
the SCHOLA —. UARTERLY,—but 20 cents 
per year, or $20. 


Order ta oy Of the suneaben. 





HOWARD GANNETT, Boston, Mass. 


(See The Sunday School Times of Nov. 21.) 
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THE BEST PERIODICALS FOR FAMILY READING. 


Now is the Time to Subscribe. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE: 


DEPARTMENTS BY 
G. W. CURTIS, W. D. HOWELLS, C. D. WARNER. 


Subscription per Year, $4.00. 





The SEVENTY-SECOND VOLUME commenced 
with the Number for December, 1885. 





It is the purpose of the publishers to make 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE for the new year of un- 
recedented interest. On the conclusion of Miss 
VOoOLSON’s novel, “East Angels,” and Mr. 
HowELLs’s “Indian Summer,” there will be 
commenced serials from R. D. BLACKMORE and 
Mrs. D. M. CRAIK. A new editorial depart- 
ment, discussing topics suggested by current 
literature, will be contributed by W. D. How- 
ELLs, beginning with the January number. 
With three departments, under the charge re- 
spectively of GEORGE WILLIAM CurRTIs, W. D. 

OWELLS, and CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, 
the editorial portion of HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
will claim the attention of every intelligent 
reader. 





Among other attractions for the year may be | 


mentioned a series of papers in the form of a story 
—depicting characteristic features of American 
society—written by CHARLES DUDLEY WAR- 
NER, and illustrated by C.8. REINHART; the 
continuation of the papers on ‘‘ Great American 
Industries” and “‘ American Cities;” the con- 
tinuation and completion of Mr. E. A. ABBEY’S 
series of illustrations for ““She Stoops to Con- 

uer;” “Sketches of the Avon,” by ALFRED 

ARSONS; papers on “The Navies of Europe,” 
by Sir Epwarp REED, illustrated; curious 
studies of American colonial history, by Colo- 
nel T. W. HIiGGINSON ; more sketches of ‘ Fron- 
tier Military Life,” by R. F. ZoGpaum, with 
the author’s illustrations ; “Southern Sketches,” 
by REBECCA HARDING Davis; illustrated 
sketches of adventure connected with the hunt- 
ing of “ Large Game in America,” etc. 





PRESS NOTICES. 


A model of what a family periodical should 
be.—Boston Traveller. 

It meets the highest wants of the people.— 
Washington Post. . 

It abounds in brightness, variety, and in ad- 
mirable illustrations. There is something for 
every kind of taste, and entertainment for all. 
—London Daily Telegraph. 

Of all the magazines, this maintains the high- 
- an of uniform excellence.— Examiner, 


Its history is a large part of the literary his- 
tory of the nineteenth century in America.— 
HEY. Journal of Commerce. 

Its illustrations are as superb as its articles 
are varied, racy, and instructive.—Christian at 

Work, N. Y. 

Brimful of seasonable and delightful reading. 
A perfect encyclopedia of literature and art.— 
Observer, N. Y 





BOUND VOLUMES. 


The volumes of HARPER’S MAGAZINE, for 
three years back, in cloth binding, will be sent 
by mail, postage nes ae on receipt of $3.00 
each ; or, in half-calf binding, on receipt of 
$5.25 each, 








HARPER'S WEEKLY, 


A JOURNAL OF CIVILIZATION AND A PICTURE 
HISTORY 2F OUR OWN TIMES. 


Subscription per Year, $4.00. 





The THIRTIETH VOLUME will begin with the 
Number dated January 2, 1886, issued 
on December 30, 1885. 





HARPER’S WEEKLY justifies its title as “ A 
Journal of Civilization” by reflecting, with 
steadily increasing fulness and accuracy, the 
progress of civilization, and by embodying, as 


| well as by recording, the continuous advance of 


American literature and American art. 

It presents, in faithful and graphic pictures, 
the noteworthy events of the day, portraits of 
men of the time, reproductions of the works of 
celebrated artists, cartoons by eminent pictorial 
satirists, and humorous illustrations of the lu- 
dicrous aspects of social and political life. 

Besides the pictures, HARPER’S WEEKLY is 
full of good reading. It always contains install- 
ments of one, occasionally of two, of the best 
novels of the day, with fine illustrations. — Its 
short stories are brightand entertaining. Poems, 
sketches, and papers on important topics of 


| current interest by the most ron writers, 


and columns of humorous and personal para- 


| graphs, make it interesting to everybody. 








As a family journal, the care that has been 
successfully exercised in the past to make HAarR- 
PER’S WEEKLY a safe, as wellas a welcome vis- 


itor toevery household will not be relaxed in the | 


future. The ultimate influence of the subjects 
treated in its text and in its illustrations is not 


less considered than their immediate public in- | 


terest. It is conducted in the belief that such 

scenes as would be repulsive or brutalizing to 
rsons witnessing them cannot form fit sub- 

jects for literary or pictorial representation. 





PRESS NOTICES. 


A thoroughly able, instructive, and entertain- 
ing journal for the household. Its general news 
is well selected, its editorials are judicious and 


vigorous, its stories are of high interest, its | 


moral tone is unexceptionable, and its illustra- 
tions are as famous as they deserve to be.— 
Congregationalist, Boston. 

For years the WEEKLY has enjoyed the dis- 
tinction of being the best illustrated paper in 
America, and every successive volumeshows new 
strength and enterprise.— Boston Transcript. 

The ablest and most powerful illustrated 
periodical published. — Lowisville 
Journal, 

It should be in every family throughout the 
land. A purer, more interesting, higher toned, 
better illustrated paper, is not published in this 
or any other country.—Commercial Bulletin, 
Boston. 

The only illustrated paper of the day that, in 
its essential characteristics, is recognized as a 
national paper.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Courier- 


BOUND VOLUMES. 


The last Three Annual Volumes of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY, in cloth binding, sent by mail, pos- 
tage paid, or by express, free of expense (pro- 
vided the freight does not exceed one dollar per 
volume), for $7.00 per volume. 


POSTAGE FREE TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS 


HARPER'S BAZAR, 


AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF FASHION, INSTRUC- 
TION, AND DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


Subscription per Year, $4.00. 





The NINETEENTH VOLUME will begin with the 
Number dated January 2, 1886, issued 
on December 18, 1885. 





HARPER’s BAZAR offers a host of brilliant 
attractions designed to interest every member of 
| the family circle. It combines the choicest lit- 
erature and the finest illustrations with the 
| latest fashions, the most useful household know]- 
edge, and all the arts that make home attractive. 
Its weekly plates of the latest Paris and New 
York strles, with well-fitting patterns, and de- 
scriptions of the materials and styles in vogue, 
pet Am ladies to save many times the cost of sub- 
scription by being their own dressmakers. It 
spreads the changes of fashion throughout the 
land. Its articles on household matters are 
from the best sources, and are eminently practi- 
eal. Its papers on social etiquette are of the 
highest interest. Much attention is paid to art 
decoration, and exquisite embroidery designs are 
published, from the decorative art societies. 

The literary excellence of HARPER’S BAZAR 

is beyond dispute. Its serial stories are by ac- 
knowledged masters of fiction. Its pithy edi- 
torials are marked by good sense, and its short 
stories, poems, essays, and other matter are the 
best of the kind. Not a line is ever printed in 
its columns that could offend the most fastidious 
| taste. 
The fine art illustrations of HARPER’S BAZAR, 
| from the best native and foreign artists, form a 
marked feature of the journal, as do the bright, 
humorous cuts which have won it the name of 
the American Punch. No pains or cost will be 
spared to maintain the high standard of the 
paper. 











PRESS NOTICES. 


HARPER’S BAZAR is not only an authority in 
the world of fashion and on matters relating to 
the. home, but it.also contains in every number 
an abundance of useful and entertaining read- 
ing of general interest.— Observer, N. Y. 

to take it isa matter of economy. No lady 
can afford to be without it.—Chicago Evening 
Journal, 

Par excellence the ladies’ paper of the coun- 
try, a mirror of fashion, a minister of comfort 
and ornament in the family.—The Watchman, 
Boston. 

It has become an established authority with 
the ladies of America.— NV. Y. Evening Post. 

A welcome visitor in thousands of homes.— 
N. Y. Tribune. 

The arbiter and instructor in taste, fashion, 
and household economy.— Providence Jour- 


nal, 
The very best family paper in the country.— 
New Orleans Times-Democrat. 


BOUND VOLUMES. 

The last Three Annual Volumes of HARPER’S 
BAZAR, in eloth binding, sent by mail, postage 
paid, or by express, free of expense (provided 
the freight does not exceed one dollar per vol- 
| ume), for $7.00 per volume. 





~ AARPER'S YOUNG. PEOPLE, 


A SIXTEEN-PAGE 
ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Subscription per Year, $2.00. 





The SEVENTH VOLUME commenced with the 
Number issued November 3, 1885. 








| 
| 
| The position of HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE 

as the juvenile weekly is firmly established. 

It is a miscellany of the choicest reading for 
boys and girls, and it contains the best literary 
and artistic work anywhere to be purchased. 

Every line is subjected to rigid editorial 
serutiny, in order that the paper shall contain 
nothing harmful, and that it shall be an effee- 
tive agency for the mental, moral, and physical 
education of its readers. Its stories have all 
the dramatic interest that juvenile fiction can 
possess, without anything pernicious, Its 
articles on scientific subjects, travel, and the 
facts of life, are by writers whose names insure 
accuracy and value. Its historical stories, 
biographical tales, ete., present attractively the 
most inspiring incidents in history, and in the 
early lives of notable men and women; in every 
number appear stirring poems, amusing rhymes, 
and ingenious puzzles, and occasionally articles 
on embroidery and other forms of needle-work. 
Papers on athletic sports, games, and pastimes 
have their place, while fine pictures by the 
foremost artists and engravers lavishly illus- 
trate its pages. There is nothing cheap about 
it but the price. 

That HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE fulfills the 
requirements of young readers is proved by its 
large circulation in this country and in Great 
Britain, and this circulation is a searcely less 
emphatic testimonial to the fact that it has won 
the os of parents also. Pastors, teach- 
ers, and the press are united on this point with 
parents and children. 


PRESS NOTICES. 


It deserves a bite in every home blessed 
with children, whose lives it will make better 
and brighter with its weekly visits.—Zion’s 
Herald, Boston. 

This bold venture in the field of juvenile 
literature has proven a victory. . . . It deserves 
a welcome at every fireside—Rerv. J. H. 
D.D., in the Sunday-School Journal, 





A model juvenile. A boy or girl can have 
no purer and brighter magazine as a weekly 
guest.—Independent, N. Y. 

Its tone, variety, and general excellence of 
literary workmanship are admirably sustained. 
—Christian Union, R! : 

It continues to lead the weekly publications 
for youth.— The Living Church, Chicago. 

A sort of necessity in juvenile life. . . . So 
firmly has the little weekly magazine taken 
hold upon its readers that one can scarcely 
conceive of the time when it was not.—N. Y. 
Evening Post. 





BOUND VOLUMES. 


Volume VI., with about 700 illustrations, pp. 
viii, 832. 4to, ornamental cloth, $3.50. A 
few copies of Volumes IL., IIL., IV., and V. 
stillon hand. Price, $3.50 each. Volume 
for 1880, out of print, 


me 


’. 





IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 
Remittances should be made by Post-office Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. When no time is specified, subscriptions will be begun with the current number. 
sa@e- HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the titles of between three and four thousand volumes, will be sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents. 

















The Sabbath ior Mai 
With Special Reference to the Rights or 


Workingmen. 
By Rev. WILBUR F. CRAFTS, 


Author of “Successful Men of To-Day,” “ The 
Temperance Century,” etc. 


The Sunday School Times: “Such a practical com- 
mentary upon the Sunday question is not to be found 
in any other manual, English or American.” 

Professor A. A. Hodge, in the Presbyterian Review : 
“ As Cox’s ‘ Literature of the Sabbath Question,’ in two 
volumes, is an almost exhaustive presentation of the 
history of opinion, and of the literature of the past, on 
the great question of Sabbath observance, so this book 
of Mr. Crafts’ is unique as a repertory of information 
as to the present state of Sabbath opinion and obser- 
vance over the nominally Christian world. The in- 
formation has been collected by a stupendous corres- 
pondence with representative men residin; 
parts of the world. The resulting generalizations are 
represented to the eye by a map of the world shaded 
to represent the comparative degree of strictness 
with which the biblical view of this great institution 
is maintained. The book is exceedingly valuable, and 
is strongly on the right side.” 


12mo, 640 pages. $1.50. Sent by mail, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price. 


FUNK & WACNALLS, 


10 and 12 Dey Street, New York. 


in all 
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PRICE @YND 
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The full Text of lessons—Scripture = Maps. 
Golden Texts. Memory verses. Well bound in 
flexible cloth. Will lasta year. 80 pages, 4% by 
Min. %in. thick. Weighs 1 oz. Round cor- 
ners. Red edges. “A marvel of convenience.” 
Dr. J. H. Vincent—“ In every way admirable.” 
Dr. P. S. Henson—‘*‘ What everybody wanted.” 
Mrs. Lucy Rider Meyer—‘‘A stimulant to study.” 

F. Jacobs.—“ It should go into-the hands of 
scholars.” J. Wannamaker.—“ A capital thing.” 
Cc. R. Blackall— “It cannot fail to useful.” 
American Pub. Soc’y of Hebrew, Morgan Park, Ill. 





“The Best Practical Art Magazine” is THE 
ART AMATEUR. Monthly. 22 sotemntae cae. Work- 
ing Designs, Instructions, Criticisms, and Llustrations. 
Home Decoration and Furnishing ( Expertadvice free), 
pentias Drawing, Carving, Modelling, Engraving, 
Brass Hammering, and Ecclesiastical and other Art 
Needle-work. Numerous Colored Plates by distinguished 
painters. @4a year. 35c.a no. Specime § 
this paper. Montague Marks, 23 Union Square, N.Y, 


ention | 


PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, Frankiin Square, New York. 





Little Folks’ Paper. 


(WEEKLY) 
Edited by Mrs. W. F. Crafts, 


Who Is so widely known as a successful teacher of lit- 
tle children, whose writings are read in many coun- 
tries, and whose voice is so welcome in conventions. 


PRINTED IN COLORS BY 
American Bank Note Company, New York. 


LITTLE FOLKS’ PAPER will contain during 
| the year 104 Pages on the International Les- 
| sons, 12 Son for Children, 24 Illustrated 
seven - minute rmons to Childrem on the 
Birds, Foxes, and Lions of the Bible, by 


UNCLE WILL, V. M., 


(Rev. W. F. Crarts,) 








that children will put in their“ TREASURE BC 
| to keep for years. 
Price, per year, 75 cents; 5 or more in one wrapper, 
each per year, 50 cents. ‘Send stamp for sample. 





| D. R. NIVER, 10 North Pearl St., Albany, N. Y. | 
} 


ABATIONAL PRIMARY UNION’s | 
(Hass HINTS and list of , 
PRIMARY TEACHERS’ HELPS 


Address Frank Hamilton, Terra Cotta, D.C, + 


104 beautiful colored pictures, and will be o paper | 
IR ES” 


“| YEAR-BOOK OF SERMON AND GOLDEN 


TEXTS FOR 1885. 


By J. E. KITTREDGE, D.D. 


Record of Sermon Text, Lesson Text, Weekly Offer- 

| ing, Bible Readings, Calendar, etc. Every scholar 

sit. A choice gift. Beautiful. Helpful. 15 cents. 

| “ Your work isadmirable. I see nothing that needs 
revision.” —REvV. J. H. VINCENT, D.D., LL.D. 

“TI think it is a capital idea well worked out. I wish 
as a piece of business — our Sunday-school 
had known of it before.””—Rrv. CHARLES 8S. RoBIN- 
son, D.D., LL.D. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
739 and 741 Broadway, N. Y. 


The Seven Account System 
BOOK- KEEPING JOURNAL. 


A monthly treatise on the following studies: 
ADVANCED BOOK-KEEPING, SHORTHAND, 
ARITHMETIC, PENMANSHIP, GERMAN, 
SPELLING, CORRESPONDENCE, 
{ COMIERCIAL LAW, HISTORY ,GRAMMAR. 
THE SEVEN ACCOUNT SYSTEM €O., 
Price, 25 cents. 22 N.Clark St., CHICAGO. 


MAPS for S. 8. ihsncis’St'Vouis, Mol” 


QED FOR THEOLOGICAL CATALOGUE. 
H. B. GARNER, 710 Arch St,. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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_ PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. | 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES, Published weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage : 
From 1 to 4 copies, ONE Year.............000cc0seeeeeeed $2.00 each. 
* 509 copies... i 
* 10 to 19 copies. 




















DD COPIES OF OVER.....0ccc-cesseseessrssererencerseenes a * 
Three or six months at the same prapertouas rate. | 
To the person forming a club of either grade, at these | 
regular rates, one additional copy free. 

The papers for a club will be sent either to the indi- 
vidual addresses of the members, or in a package to 


one address, according to the pre ference of subserib- | 
ers. ‘The papers for a club should all go to one post- | 
office, although in cases where a portion of the 


teachers of a school get their mail matter from one 
pon-cmee, and others in the same school get theirs 

om another, the papers will be sent accordingly. 
Different scnools are‘not to unite in the forming of a 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 
paper. 





The papers for a club, whether going ina skage to 
one address, or sent separately to the members of the 
club, will be discontinued at the expiration of the sub- | 
scription, | 

The yellow label on each paper sent to ~—_ (not club) | 
subser % shows up to what date the paper has been 
paid for, If the publisher does not by t date receive | 
@ request from the subscriber that the paper be discon- 
tinued, he wilt continue to send tt, he pa Pe 
however, be stopped at any time thereafter ne, the sub- 

jcriber so desires, and remits the phe oy ‘due 
time that he has received it, The papers for a “¥ soit 
be stopped at once on the expiration of the club subsorip- 
tion, unless a renewal for the same is received, 

Subscriptions will be received for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which n has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state, 

Ifa club subscription is renewed by some other 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last year by .. 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS. —By a new plan, 
the smaller schools, which, on account of having but 
few teachers, cannot form large clubs, have the bene- 
fit of the very lowest rate. It provides that when 
the entire force of teachers in any school is less than 
twenty, the club rate to such school shall be $1.00 per 


copy, On conuition that the order for the pagers ne 
accompanied by a statement that the number o: poples, 
ordered in the club is not less than the full pony = 


teachers in the school. This does not mean that e 
teacher must actually be a subscriber, but that tl the 
number of copies ordered must not be less than the 

ll number of teachers. Persons who are not teach- 
ers, may be asked to join the club, in order to secure 
the required number. Any number of copies in excess 
of the required number, may be subscribed for at the 
same rate. Teachers belonging to the same household 
may be counted as ONE in making such a statement ¢ 
the number of teachers in a school, For example: If 
there are seven teachers in a school, two of whom 
belong to one household, and three to another, the 
club subscription need not be for more than ‘four 
copies, in order to secure the low rate. 

An extra copy cannot be given to one who forms a 
club on this plan “ for the smaller schools.” 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper, to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 
tree ueee meg ceton. 

rough opepinetion of the paper is de- 

ined then, can be had through receiving specimen 
py wy issue, bay: pub a will send (in a 
aan one address) a of copies each 
ban four weeks poy at the rate of ei, nt cents 
r copy. Ten copies, for instance, would thus cost 
ighty cents for four weeks. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row 
Jondon, E. G, will seas The American Sunda: Reost 
post free, for a year, to any 
Britain’ Pir ten ‘shillin 


n Grea 
id. The r will be 
sold by ‘all the prinei newsien: ealers, prise, Rwopence. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
P oO. Box 1550, a mea 6 
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DUILL'D PAGE PAMPHLET 


SEWING SILK, BLACK OR AS~ 
SORTED 25 CTS, PER OUNCE. 


EUREKA SILK CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
TO EMBROIDER 


CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get Brainerd and Armstrong's factory ends, called 
“Waste Embroidery.” 40 cents will bay oy ounce, 
which would cons one dollar in skeins. ‘All good silk’ 
and beautiful col - Designs for 100 styles of crazy 

stitches enclosed in h pac e, Sone S 40 cts. ie oom 
oF postal note (0 CHE BR INE RD & nM 
Ss NG CO., 621 Market Street, Philadewphien Pa, 


AGSSST%, FANCY WORK 
THE Lee OF FANCY WORK 


ork, wanes Fetine, Grebe work’ " 
Net work, and ind ¥ Ww 
This velnsbie Bock is beautifully printed on 
fine tinted paper, and contains over 


500 Illustrations, Price 50 Cents. 
Comprising designs for Monograms, Initials, 
M Edgings, Cross Stitch, Point Russe, Bertin and 
Shetland Wool, Applique, Kate Greenaway 
designs for Doylies, ete. Handkerchief bor- 
ders, Maerame, Holbein work, Java Canvas, 
Fringes, Turkish Rugs, Toilet "Cushions, Foot 
Stools, Work Baskets, Lambre- 
uins, Work Bags,Scrap Baskets, 
Panic. patterns, Folding Screens, 
Sofa Cushions, -.— atterns, 
Wall Pockets, ‘owe! 
Tidies,Catchalis, Chair Bolsters, 
School Bags, Patch Work, Tri- 
cot and Burlaps, Wood Baskets, 
Bibs, Shoe Bags, Jewel Boxes, 
Knitted Jackets, Pillow Shams, 
=> cane of other designs | 


ate 
PLAIN DIRECTIONS with EACH DESICN. 
KE, in her preface to this book says: ‘“ The 
-¢ Ma, aims to supply within its compass a greater va- 
Piety of excellent designs—every one*of which is ful for dress 
or household deceration—than have ever before red 
within the leaves of one manual.” | by 
PRICE, POST-PAID, 50 CENTS. Address, 
PENN PUBLISHING CO., 802 Chestnut Street, 


TURKISH RU Patterns. Catalogue free. 






















mont Row, Boston, ) Mass, 


} Wome 
gins. i Raement of and only Re 
an 


| Drugyis d General Stores ox ean’ 
receipt 0 gl Ee Resa a silk fae ; 


E. 8. Frost & Co., 2 Tre- | F 
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JENNY JuNese BOOKS FoR LADIES. ¢ 


ee we 
Sea aS: bound with 


200 ILLUSTRATIONS 
All known stitches In 
Werk are ill el teak an 


Undervests, Shirts, 
” 


ng. | ogg mgs 
Drawers, Knee-C: Stockings, iitwas, 


to totes Uesnl he 








PRICE 50 CENTS. _, 


iene esses mons and USrochet Afghans, 
asertion, Trimming, 
ge Slippers, Gaiters, | 


‘aps, rses, Counter, anes, rv outf = 
= —_ Infants’ Botti pn Shawls, Dresses, Quilts, ote. -» Cte. Every lady will find this the newest 
complete work published. Price, post-paid, 50 Cents. 









Edited 
by JENNY JUNE. 


200 LILLUSTRATIONS. 
Beatie 
“ 


en and Cotto 


Spreads, Shula Quilt, Pillow Covers, Cushion Boxes, Duress Scart Scarfs, Tab Table Covers, Chair 


Backs, M 
Hand herchiefse —s 
ork B. 





ins, Panels, 
oO 


rtiste’ J; 
, Fichus, = Wraps 
prons, Opera Bags, Glove Casea, Sachets, Lune’ 
Napkins, Doyles,” 1 Table Mats, Corn N 
ners, 
: ases, Book Covers, 
on the subject of Needle-work. _Priee, post-paid, 50 cents. 


NEEDLE. WORK: A Manual of Stitches and Stadies in Embroidery and Drawn Work. 


In this new book an attempt is made to systematize and arrange in an 


convenient for workers, the modern methods in Embroidery and Drawn Work. The suthor has 
the desire and the responsibility taeaeed in aiding women to a True and Guide 
the beautiful art of needle-work. This book is printed on: fine “paper, has a handsome cove, an 


PRICE, 50 CENTS. . 
, desertbed and mate, plata! ~4 


My 
ra pk 
N'Searis, Bed 





(Dag agg a ee oe woes, 
, Sit s, Bonnets, Parasols, 

“ P Stoths, Dinner Cloths, 

Fish Napkins, Tray Covers, Tea Cloths, 

Screens, Sofa a BK Piano Scarfs, Chair Scarfs, Sofa Rugs, 

ete., ete. This will be found to be the only ar i book 
dress, 





PENN PUBLISHING CO., 802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





RUBBER ROOFING. 





$2.00 per 100 sq. ft. 








Reliable roofing for any building, large or 
small, can be obtained of us quickly, 
cheaply, and in any quantity. 





$3.00 per 100 sq. ft. 











WRITE AT ONCE FOR BOOK CIRCULAR AND SAMPLES. 


INDIANA PAINT AND ROOFING CoO., 


143 DUANE ST., NEW YORK, or INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of The Sunday School Times in good 


condition, and have them at hand for reference, should use a binder. 


We can 


send by mail, postage paid, a strong, plain binder, for $1.00, or a handsome one, 
half leather, for $1.50. These binders have been made expressly for The Sunday 


School Times, and are of the best manufacture. 


The papers can be placed in the 


binder week by week, thus keeping the file complete. Address, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, P. O. Box 1550, Philadelphia, Pa. 





TRAVELERS APPRE- 


ciate the wearing quality of the! 


ath _ Pee 


SIBLE 





For Men anv Boys. 
Ladies wear the Cuffs. 





pamper turndowns, and Murillo, stand-up. 
Several webs of Fine Muslin, starched together, and pol- 
tshed on both sides, form the new LINENE FABRIC. 


and pair of cuffs (say what size) post-paid for SIX cents. 
Two GOLD Medals awarded at M.C.M.A. Fair, Boston, 188. 
Circulars free. Jobbers in principal cities supply Retailers. 

Samples free to the trade. Mention where you saw this adv’t. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR OO., Factory, Cambridge, Mass. 
ROUND SHOULDERS! 
KNICKERBOCKER 


SHOULDER BRacE 





NO MORE 





able Shoulder Brace. Sold 


x) 





chest measure aroun 
er Bence Oo., 


eherbec 
N. A. SOREEOR, Prop’r. 





bolts. Ad wanted, wn extra ~ome, for first-<' — 
Address,A. D. Worthington & Co., Hartford 


ee Qedere in de 8; “*@0in3days.” — 
80 x MES H. EARLE, Publisher, = 


oe ee AGENTS WANTED 


THE GREAT CONSPIRACY. 








A thrilling review of ti thrilling review 0’ tentous events that led to 
the GREAT REBELDE Om, i Le a for cha pen 
of Gen. John A. Phiten” aiotce 
field. HUBBARD B On8., Pub 





scerTs™ MEMOIRS oFU.S. GRANT 


to secure territory for our SOLDIER'S RECORD, 
which sells quickly to every old soldier, or friend of a 
soldier, and realize Quick Cagh,should apply at once. 
Good agents wanted D. R. NIVER, Albany, N.Y. 


The latest and best the 
Bierstadt_ Portrait, a compan- 
ion to his Lincoln and Gar- 

eld. Fromaspecial sittin 
before his sickness approv 
and autograph affixed by s- 

eral Grant April 23d 
19x24, $1. Artist Proof, eB By 
mail. Agents Wanted. 


E. B. TREAT, Publisher, 
771 Breadway 
NEW YORK. 








OF Ci Vii and only 


NAVAL: HISTORY “oF Civil WAR 


What Grant’ : book is of the Army, yp s isof = 
Navy. authentic history of 
achiev omen, written > aR i tin the 


| conflict ; is of national @ and will sell immenset 
or rticulars, address HUBBARD BROS., 
Pu ers, Pa. 





TO HOUSEKEEPERS 


There are good reasons why we are 
now selling so many carpets. Some of 
them are: 


BECAUSE our stock is the largest— 

BECAUSE our prices are too low for 
the qualities offered— 

BECAUSE our goods are fresh—arriv- 
ing daily from our mills; are of 
newest patterns and latest color- 
ings— 

BECAUSE, although manufacturers, 
we retail; and it is in our power 
to offer greater inducements in 
prices— 

BECAUSE we always have something 
to show in the way of Special Bar- 
gains—we mean Real Bargains— 


| BECAUSE our salesmen are polite and 


attentive, and.do not misrepresent. 


Now we claim these great advantages 
as our own personal and exclusive prop- 
erty. We urge and invite every retail 
carpet buyer to call, purchase, and re- 
ceive the benefit therefrom. 


J. x J. DOBSON, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


809 PHILADELPHIA ail 





he“ Automatic” Sewing Mi Machine. Best in theworld. 
Ww illeox & Gibbs, S.M. Co. ,658 Broadway »New York 











[,\ERRIS’ “GOOD SENSE” Corset Waists 
fit perfectly. Sold by first-class retail stores 
F YOU WANT THE BEST KNIFE CHEAP, 
| WRITE TO MAHER & GROSH, Toledo, 0: 


YEND FOR CIRCULAR OF LAWN MOWERS 
Cua pnonn &O OLDWELL M’ feo ‘o., New burgh,N. Y 











The Blatchley eres ees, 2s. 


Use Esterbrook’s Steel Pens. 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning ‘anything advertised in this pa Tr, you | 


will oblige the publisher, as well as aoa 


— that you saw the advertisement in The | follow, for 


nday School Times. 





* 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


—@——— 


THE REST OF FAITH. 
[From Verses by Anson D. F. Randolph.] 


Why vex my heart on what I need not know, 
Or search for that I may not hope to find, 
While restless thoughts still urge me to and fro, 

With dull, =e mind ? 


| Shall I pursue some dangerous, hidden way, 


Or strive to pierce a darkness vast and deep, 


| Till doubts and fears assail me, or delay, 





| certainty, 


And shut me from the calm, effulgent day, 
While I but dream or sleep ? ? 


Ah, mysteries ooraees all my outer life, 
While hidden deep are greater mysteries 


still, 
The good and evil in unending strife, 
With an inconstant will : 
Myself not e’en myself can comprehend ; 
In vain I drop the plummet in this sea: 
Shall I deny my Lord, reject my Friend, 
Since all his ways are not revealed to me, 
Or I know not their end? 


THE TEACHINGS OF A PATCH- 
WORK QUILT. 


[Emily M. Fox, in The Christian. ] 


There rises before my mind a vision of 
a patchwork quilt—a real old-fashioned 
one—with tiny squares of bright color 
intermixed with patches of soberer tint, 
fitting and blending one into the other, 
and forming through all a not inharmo- 
nious whole. 

Yards of sewing, hours of patient- 
planning and contriving, have gone to the 
making of that quilt; and altogether the 
result seems satisfactory. It speaks of 
well-spent time, of steady labor, and frag- 
ments of hours ‘that have been gathered 
up and not lost. 

Can we not fancy a patchwork quilt to 
be a picture of our ownlives? Weare all 
working at our own particular quilt, and 
each fresh day as it comes is another piece 
added to it. We must go on. Whether 
we will or not, there is no turning back 
from putting on our patches as they form 
beneath our hands. We may be impa- 
tient or slothful, and then they will stand 
imperfect or soiled ; but there they will 
be, and the only power we have over them 
is to choose their color. 

Looking back over that which we have 
completed, and which is made up of those 
spaces we call days, what do we see? 
Some bright and glowing Eel aime 
lived in the light of our Father’s smile 
and reflecting unconsciously the glory of 
his presence: when we kept close by the 
Master, and had almost found the secret 
of turning all we touched to heaven’s ogyn 
gold. Such pieces are bright and pleasant 
to look back upon, and’ we wish we had 
more of them. We know it is our own 
fault that we have not, but oh! those grey 
and sombre hues—how they outnumber 
the glowing, golden ones. Some are so 
spotted and stained with sin, and so many 
- dull and uniform, that we feel inclined 

to give up in despair at the utter confu- 
sion and want of harmony which seems to 
characterize our best efforts. 

But we need not do that. It is true we 

cannot design our own pattern, although 
we try sometimes, and find complete fail- 
ure as the result. We want just to yield 
up ourselves and our work into that Mas- 
ter-hand that is waiting to fashion our 
lives for us; and then, out of confusion, 
he will bring beauty and order, and 
we shall find a grand mosaic growing 
under his touch—such a blending and 
harmonizing of the colors that we should 
never have dreamed of ourselves. And 
by and by he will show us the pattern 
that he has designed for us. When we 
stand at last, “‘ looking o’er life’s finished 
story,” he will unfold one by one, to our 
wondering eyes, those days that we thought 
so useless and so dull, glorified into 
beauty. We shall see the meaning of our 
toilsome drudgery, ther 1—the why and the 
wherefore of life will be clearly spread out 
before us, if—and, ah, that a if” is one 
which we had better speedily make into a 
if we have not yet already done 
so—if round our quilt runs a border of 


| red, if a scarlet thread binds the bundle 
| of our life together—in plain words, if the 


blood of Jesus Christ has cleansed us from 
our sin. 

Let us see to it, too, that our quilt has 
a white lining—that the righteousness of 
saints is a and that our hearts are 
| white and clean. And if we have the 


vertiser, | White and the red, the gold will surely 


“they shall walk with me in 
white; for they are worthy,” 
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Send Your Names 


suPts.: and Addresses for a 


hr, Rev. B. 


FREE-SAMPLE 


M. Palmer 


Rev. John Potts 


€ OF THE COLORED DESIGNS, 


The best International Lesson Illustra- 


tions Published. 


Rev. J. H. Vincent, B. F. Jacobs, E. Payson vagy” 8 Philip Gillett, Rev. J. A.Worden, Rev. H.L. Baugher,| ROV. LITHOGRAPH CO. 
ENDORSED BY- “Rev. D. H. McVicar, Rev. W. Randol 


on. F. Fairbanks. 


PROVIDENCE, R, |. 
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ORGANS: ) PIANOS: 
Highest Hon- New mode of 
ors at all Great Stringing. Do | 
World's Exhi-, not require one- 


quarter as 
much wea 
Pianos on the 
P revailin 4 
wrest-pin 
system. Re- 
—— at 


ditions for e igh- k 
teen years. One @ 
Gundred styles, 
$22. to $900. 
For Cash, Easy 
Payments or 
Rented. Cata- I purit 

logues free. arability. 


ORGAN AND PIANO C0. 


remont ton. 46 E. 14th St, Union N. Ye 
oN StF Wabash Ave., Chica Sa) 


~ MAGIC LANTERNS 1 





AND STEREOFTICONS 


For ares Ti  aesahetear 9 & HOME EXHIBITIONS 


VIEWS Sisssees 120 ins: FREE 
Ce MILLIGAN FeteErehEs 





ing every re "pfuah at Lig a "0 cauetaeaes | | 
musoment, 136 page Ca’ rely 
MoALLISTER. ‘Optician, 49 Nassau st. } N.Y. 


Buckeye Bell Foundry 


Bellsof pure ( ogewens Tin for Churches, 
hools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED Catalogue sent free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bells, 
Cumes anp Prats for CHURCHES, &e. 
Send for Price and Sulores. 


















- Me 
Mention this paper. 
CHURCH AND LODGE FURNITURE. 
Send for Catalogue. S. C, Small 
& Co., Manufacturers, 73 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 
Manufactured by B.C.SWAN, 
Church Furniture 244 S, Second St., Philadelphia. 








Send for Catalogue. A. J.Weide- 
Church Lamps. ner, 36 South Second St., Phila. 





Lace Work, Knitsing, 


Poy! 


@ 





Borders, Macrame Lace work, 


Blipper 8, Persian 
Bachets, Tid Fridy Desigua, Puwer Pot 


ms, Air Castles, Ag tod Bm | ee 
Needle Books 
Fale Pin Holders, Fioss Winders, 





JOHNSTON’S 


andes fine tinted paper, has a 


tions, Price onl 


Comprising designs for oe 4, ym os Rdgings, ay ae — Puserea, Point Beewe, Be het | 
Wool designs, we designs, Kate Greenaw: esigns for 6; etce., Ha 
ea nnng - ~—hny Horvat b den et Canvas work, W orsted F ; Y turk 
ushions, Footstools, Hat Racks, Pin Cushions, Ottomans, ork Leg wed Pen Wij 

brequins, 9 we , Book Covers, Wood Boxes, P Baskets, Sofa Fite, Bed 
‘ases, Tab foue. Top +" Folding Screens, Church Font Decorations, Sofa 
Wall Pockets, Carriage Rugs, eg ood back Covers, Towel Racks, Perfume 
Lamp 8b Bags, 


ABLE BOOK is Deaatifully prin 


Hair 
lest ose mois a Knitted Jackets, Bott 


a lady can desire, to the number of over 
t . oe. will find this book a useful: panion and | 
a 


Invaluable,to Every Lady! 


The Lewee. Manual ot Fe Fancy Work. 


A New noox, giving plain directions for Artfstie 
het Work, Net Work “a all kinds of fancy Needle Work, 
e cover, and contains over 


50 cents! . 


ef 
~ be , Tolles 
lew 


Door Panels, Scra 
Cushions, Mutio Perubiion, 


ades, Needle Cases, Watch Cases, Fancy Work 


Catch-alls, Match Safes, Eye Giass Pockets, Collar Boxes, Chait Bolsters, Umbrella Cases, School B 
Patch- work Designs, Coin Purses, Designs for Tricot and Burlaps, Wood 


ie ded 
Baskets, Bibs, pre 

Receivers, Paper Weights, saento wae Night-dresa Cases, 
Paper Racks Pillow Shame 
osaic Window Shades, Book Marks, and every design in fancy work 


Juable to all who love fancy work. Plate 





before been within the of one 
PENN NN PUBLISHING co., 802 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


FLUID BEEF. 


The most popular preparation of the kind in the market, and without doubt 


the most nutritious and finest flavored. 


For the sick and well alike, it is the best 


of diet, and for nursing mothers and summer complaint in children, it is oY ee 


valuable. 


Consult your physician about it. 


WILLIAM M. SHOEMAKER, Proprietor. 
__ROBERT | SHOEMAKER & CO., Agents, Philadelphia, Pa, 






Capital, $750,000 








J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 


° ° Surplus, $100,000. 
FARM MORTGAGES. INTEREST GUARANTEED 
PAYABLE BY HALF-YEARLY GUARANTEED COUPONS AT 


5 

i 

5 

H 

s 

! 

NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN NEW YORK. 
. 10,994 Mortgages negotiated, aggregating - $7,22 

t Amount of Interest and Principal paid on day of maturity, 
4 Six per cent. Real Estate Mortgage Bonds, principal and Interest FULLY 
a] CUARANTEED. Security SEVEN fold. For sale at our New York Office. 

: QP SEND FOR PAMPHLET FORMS AND TESTIMONIALS. £0 

' Address J. B. WATKINS L.. M. CO., Lawrence, Kansas, 

t Or HENRY DICKINSON, New York Manager, 243 Broadway. 


3,800 
4, 118,272 
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Fox's Book of Martyrs 


History of the Lives, Sufferings, and Tri- 
umphant Deaths of the Primitive as well 
as the Protestant Martyrs, from the com- 
mencement of Christianity to the latest 
periods of Pagan and Papish Persecution. 
To which is added, An Account of the 
Inquisition and Massacres in various 
places. One large 12mo volume of 515 
pages, with numerous illustrations, cloth, 
price, 80c. Postage, 12c. 
For sale by 


PENN PUBLISHING CO. 
_____ 802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, — Pa. 


ART TILES, 


syportare and Doalors in Tiles fo 
1435 435 CHESTNUT Ey Sra = 


[= PAG 











4 LIQUID oe 
Prat WEL SL AREER ink Bie SNAG 
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CEMENTS ar cue 
-BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested | 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. 
Grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 


D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa. 
FOR DOBBINS’ 
Ask Your Grocer etternic soar. 


CTUAL COST. 
A 


The outlay on $10,000 insurance in the NEW ENG- | 
LAND MUTUAL LIFE, age 30, 20 year endowment, 
at the tenth payment will be exactly three dollars and 
twenty cents, more than the then endorsed cash value. 
An ANNUAL DISTRIBUTION OF SURPLUS will 
be made, which will very materially increase the 
value of the investment. 

Office in Philadelphia, 

133 SOUTH FOURTH STREET. 


- THE UNION TRUST CO., 


611 and 613 Chestnut Street. 


Your | 





| 


— 








THE 
REAL ESTATE TRUST CO., 
321 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Purchases, sells, and rents REAL ESTATE, collects 
income, and gives ESPECIAL ATTENTION TO THE 
CARE AND MANAGEMENT OF PROPERTY. 

Issues Policies of Title Insurance, also Special Insur- 
ance against Decedent’s Debts, Mechanics’ Liens, 
Judgments, Old Ground-rents, Mortgages, etc. 

Acts as Assignee, Receiver, Committee, Guardian, 
Executor, Administrator, and Agent for registration 
of stocks and loans. Executes TRUSTS of every de- 
scription. Authorized to act as surety for trustees, etc. 


FRANK K. HIPPLE, President. 
LOUIS B. HENRY, Sec. and Treas, 
GEORGE JUNKIN, Solicitor, 


DIRECTORS : 

George Philler, 
John F. Betz, 
Edward T. Steel, 
Charles W. Henry, 
Thomas Dolan, 

R. Dale Benson, 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mi ‘ionds, 7 to $ per cent. Rapptennpel 
Teteres ofan Bone by W. B, CLARK & in sums 
ana Inte and upwards. FrOmps payment of of Brincipal 
herent em, made and remitted to lender wit, 

Leeation in the Union. Fifteen 

pete = exp erience. Ample capital. Wide connections. 
fer to the Congregationalist, Send for form, circular, 

and references before you invest elsewhere. 


W.B. CLARK & CO., mepmoens:, Et eee or 
EASTERN MANAGER—-HEN y, 
170 Broadway, New York. 


OMAHA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 


Offers to Investors First Moran on improved 
Farms in best settled portions of raska, w ovth two 
and one-half to four times the amount of loan. Mort- 
gages run three or five years, bearing interest at seven 
i cent., or at six per cent. when loan is guaranteed by 

ompany. Interest semi-annual. Principal and intes- 
est payab le at Chemical National Bank, New York. 
Reference 2 made to the following named stockhold- 
ers :—G. G. WILLIAMS, Prest.; WM. J. QUINLAN, 
tn Conner 0 hemical National ‘Bank; Hon. FRED’K 
L. AMES, Boston; J. H. MILLARD, Pres’t Omaha 
National Bank. 

For further information, address A. U. WYMAN 
(late Treasurer United States), President of the Com- 
pany, OMAHA, NEBR ASKA 


7%SAEEB% 


Pospamees Foret Mortey e Bonds, netting 
to 8 percent. semi-annualinterest. Prompt 
sacuke of yenage and interest remitted free of 
char, e. secured on 1 Estate in Min- 
aey is or improved farms in Minnesota, Iowa, 
ahaha. worth three to six times the loan, 
upon selec locations. fer to National al Bank 
Po lis, and Banks generally. 
= fer for a bd = onhere, Se 


S.A BAKER ii X GNNEA POLIS is fing oe 


Frank K. Hipple, 

Henry C. Gibson, 
William M.Singerly. | 
Lemuel Coffin, 
Beauveau Borie, 

John Wanamaker, 














}PER CENT. INTEREST 
FIRST MORTGAGE 


FARM LOANS! 


Peggonal soquaintencs with lands and values. Over 
0", pus 


2,000 loans ER has ever 
LOST A DOLLA pri 1 or interest on 
any loans made boyy iSteded coll and sent to 


Hee , Sree of cost “ ‘hire year. These panne sre Mt safe, 
an y nearly —A am known 
times as muc cel, Ss. BONDS. and recom- 
Houde? by adie business .an and clergymen, 
ane West—men for whom I have been paecing 
these vestments for TEN YEARS PAST 
aa REFERENCES, 69 
Rev. WM. L. GAGE, DP» eens, = 
M. E. GATES, PH.D., ., President Rutgers Col- 
lege, New Brunswick, N. Mp. 
Dr. WM. J. MILNE, President Geneseo Normal 
School, Geneseo, N. 
Hon, E.'M. TOPLIFF, Manchester tad H. 
Rev. JOHN W. RAY, Lake City 
Da. JOHN K. BUCKLYN, Mystic Bridge. Ct. 
Importers’ and Traders’ National Bank, New York. 
First National Bank, oo aa sae 
The server,and hun- 


e Congregationalist nm, N. ¥ 
dreds of others in ers in al rar rere UY the United Biates. 
All are please my investments, Cir- 
cular, references, Rttere servi experience and testi- 
po of old customers, and ew Map of Dakota 
ree on application. Mention this paper. Address 


E. P. GATES, 


Pres. Merchant’s Bank, Grand Forks, Dakota. 


eS Eh eaha i pater 





CAPITAL shee SURPLUS, 8 siss-0b0, 
Caretalty See ecivalied git 

atl NY Sigs Nac Bank Len orn gs 
Fan ant fall inte a. bed for pamphlet, tn 


Albany& Phila. N.Y.Office, 137 ‘Bway, -Hine&Son, A 





wn rly, iy rs 


Costs ONLY 
MUTO AL. 


5,000 <i: So Le ys 
$10,000,000 insurance. ecard 


SS0G7 
or agencies or information, address te, 4 ~ 
Sines 


Per cent. Conservative Investments in First 
Mortgage Farm Loans in Minnesota and Da- 
kota. Or 7 per cent. with principal and interest 
guaranteed, at option of maxtonueh Estab- 
lished five years. Paid-up cash capital, $50,100. 
Over $600,000 loaned withoutasingle loss. Bonds 
and warrants for sale. Send for circular. 
DAKOTA INVESTMENT COMPANY. 
Incorporated, Grand Forks, Dakota. 
References : Col. R. N. Batchelder, U. 8. A., W a 
ington, D. C.; Joseph B. Clark Manchester, N. H. 
Loan and Trust Savings Bank, Concord, 'N. PA 
Cashier First National Bank of Montpelier, Vt; 
| W. M. Blackburn, D.D.; Rev. H. G. Mendeniall, 
| Grand Forks. 


| AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE cO., 


| 308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


INSURE VELERS* i" 
| THE TRA Conn. 
























| 








Breakfast Cocos, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore: far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO,, Dorchester, Mass 
ta re.” 


cements ever of. 















GREATAMERICAN 


id secure & “yd 
ge fiandnot Cie 


Moss 
lonlare edaress 


aig ck aa Sage PAN TEA CD, 


‘swiss MILK FOOD 
SWISS 
For Children PAST Teething. 
Write us for testimonials of the medi- 
eal profession regarding it. 
ANGLO-SWISS CONDENSED MILK 00, 
P, 0. Box 3773, New-York. 


T omceopathic Veterinary Medicines and 1 works giv- 
in in directions for their use are found in stock 
at Boericke & Tafel’s Pharmacy, 1011 Arch St., Phila. 





























arrant’s Seltzer Aperient is recommended by drug- 
gists,endorsed by physicians, favored by the clergy. i 


HOP FOR THE CONSUMPTIVE in using 

Wilbor’s Cod-Liver Oil and Lime. 
GETTYSBURG KATALYSINE WATER for Rheumatiom and Kid- 
ney Diseases. Gettysburg Spring (o., Gettysburg and Philad’a. ’ 


HENOL SODIQUE. Invaluable rem for 
Animaland Poultry Diseases. Hance Bros.&W Ite. 














CTT THE iRG CHAI 


.UBU 
CES cabinet 7 
LUBURG WF'G OO. 145 N. 6th , Se eines. 


TIMKEN, SORING YEMICES. 












shore ona 
aie agen ling ak ges oh 
GAS MACHINES 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PENNSYLVANIA GLOBE GAS LIGHT C0,; 


47 and 49 North Second St., Philadelphia, 
**Gasoline for any make machine.” 
Send for Circulars and Price-list. 





ELECTRIC SUPPLIES. ‘ 


fee! Age in the line of Electrical ren arg Com- 
lete set of T ssegvapl Apparatus for students, $3.75. 
anualof Telegra Piager wages = A a instructions for 
learning the art of telegraphy, also 200 es of illustra- 
tions of latest and best Te a eh ry and Electrical — 
ratus, with prices, sent on receipt of 30 cents instam 
Illustrated circular of students’ oar amateurs’ Tele- 
graph oe paratus sent upon application. Mention this 
pape 8. GREELEY & CO.,5&7 Dey St., New York. 


PRITE HOLLY SCROLL SAW. 


All Iron and Steel. Price, $3.00 





PRIZE DEMAS LATHE 
—AND— 
SCROLL SAW. 
And all Furnishing. 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR TO 


Shipman Engine Mfg. Co, 
ROCHESTER, NN. Y. 


| 8& a D ECONOMY in the GARDEN. The Best Seeds, 
Plants, Bulbs and Requisitesat Lowest Prices 


Catalogues Free. HENRY A. DREER,714 Chestnut St. Phils 


BAUGH'S PHOSPHATE GUIDE fo. F>se~ 


sene 
address 
applicati lication. BAL AUGH & SONS, Phil adelphia, Pa 


AL? MARBLE AND 
J. WATERHOUSE, 157 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


GRANITE WORKS, 
UBBER ROOFING Cheapest, Best. Write for 
sample, Indiana Paint & Roofing Co.,New York. 
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Our Careful Make of Clothing, 


We have had a driving season ; demand coming 
with overbearing rush, auieker doa ‘stronger, 

Let us reason hack io @ cause; the pacpeaking 

tion of the ‘dething that’ our work ~people 

ve been peeing at at for months; vigilantl over. 
eS from rst step to the last in + 
ready to sell; not omitting a solitary gua 
= inspection and your service it might bet with 
out flaw 

We looked for the results that have come. 

It could not be otherwise, as those who bought early 
spread the repute of Oak Hall to their neighbors. 

We’ Ml the <P of the house on nothing less 
than solid, substantial, dependable clothing; and for 
that we vouch 

And go as far in care for prices. You can buy 


A Winter Overcoat, well made, at........ $ 6.50 


A Higher Quality at...........:0s00+-.:s00-0. 10,00 
Or a Very Fine Overcoat at................. 40.00 
A Man's Reliable Suit at...............s000+ 8.50 
Or a Broadcloth Suit at... +» 85.00 
A Young Man’s Berviceable Suit at.. bebes 8.00 
Or a Fine Corkscrew at................s0c0000 28.00 


This is it then ; lowest price or highest, trust the cloth- 
ing at Oak Hal i. We keep poor ¢ othing crowded out. 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 


S. E. Cor. Sixth & Market Sts., Phila. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES. 


CLOTHS 


From SCOTLAND, ENGLAND, and FRANCE, 


LADIES’ 
Dress, Jackets, Coat, Uber, Riding Hai, 


54-IN. DRESS CLOT 


Hs, 
75 cents to 00 por yard. 
54-IN. HOMBESPUNS AND UCLES, 








1.00 to 50 per nar 
54-IN. JACKET AN ee R 
00 per yard, 
54-IN. HABIT CLOT 
$1.50 $4.00 icttas: yard, 
54-IN. SCOTCH PLAID Choe 
00 per eevard, 
54-IN. WINTER CLOAKIN 
pn to $10.00 per yard. 
50-IN. SEAL-SHKIN — ne 
\e © yard, 
50-IN. ENGLISH AK ibaa 
$4.00 to $20.00 per yard. 





The Largest Stock of Cloths at Retail. 


SNODGRASS, MURRAY, & CO, 


CLOTHS. RETAIL. 
Market & Ninth Sts, PHILADELPHIA. 
XMAS CANDY PAILS. 











New MR. he. ' printed in seven colors, making two 
romos on each pail. Made of heavy card- 
owe ig with cover and wire handle. ‘Two rrex'y pound 
nd. Prices by ex Tr $2.75 and per 100. 
1.75 per 100, Senn; ie of one, 
cents. OUR _— 
Ly contains a a full description 
a list of SUNDA Y-SCHOOL HOLIDAY HOOKS and and 
XMAS CARDS at very wek 
GOODENOUGH & WOGLON 
122 Nassau Street, New York. 


CANDY FoR SENBRP“eBHOOLs. 
eine cniecn ante aye 
, and we warrant strictly 


money 
selection 0. beaatifal e-boxes Xcepound | 
irpcsmeaete, Suet Ph i. 
“JERSEY BEAUTIES,” 








“Smiths ates Now and 4 
merous other novelties i 
choice Engravings and 
Etchings lections should 
be made now for the Holi- 
rs. 


ly cleaned. 
JAS. $. EARLE & SONS, 816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


The most beauti- - 
IRGANS fuliqnd Snow toned 
in th zo ere. world, Low 


Weaver Organ & Pian ioe 


(OINS OF THE BIBLE! The exact facsimile 
wi > “Widow's Mite,” 20c, * ake of Israei,” 












plated: Pato of Avastin rk ot tA Akhiocs: sliver 
ie oO u truck a n ver 
plated,40c. CHas. ENDERS, JR., 51 Sheriff St., N. ¥ 





apie 


bu Ite 


char, 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 


The Rev. Dr. JAMES A. WORDEN, Secretary of S. S. Work, 


1324 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





NEW MUSIC FOR XMAS. 


The Prince of sof Peace.zt ye me oy ng 


R. Lowry. Acareful — en net nt adjustment 


of ~~ riate Scri ngs, 
the whole Service Pivin Mh a vivid and nd stirring 


vi 
presentation of thei rth of our Lord, and the 
results that flow from His Messianic 
wor As a literary, musical and doctrinal 
effort, without fault, easily rendered by any Sun- 
day -school. Previous Services at same price. 


5 cts. each by Mail; $4 per 100 copies by Express. 
‘Xmas Annual No, 16.-2*'rc!y, new 


carols by the best authors, furnishing an abun- 
dance o ‘eo songs for any Christmas enter- 
tainment. vious numbers at same prices. 


Price, 4 cts. each fe Mail; $3 per 100 by Express. 


-B W. H. DOANE, Mus. Doc. A 

St. Nicholas. By W. entertaining Cantata 

easily rendered. Solos, Duets, Choruses, etc., o 

great variety and beauty. A delightful evening’s 
entertainment. 


25c. each by Mail; $2.40 per doz. coples by Express 
Festival Anthems. 2 35. °,.24: 


thems for Christmas and oubat joyous occasions. 
36 cts. by Mail; $3.60 per doz. by Express. 


OUR COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF CHRISTMAS MUSIC 
SENT ON REQUEST. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


4 Brilliant Collections 


OF THE BEST MUSIC, 
AT A MARVELOUSLY LOW PRICE! 


Each one contains 216 large sheet music size pages, 
and from 50 to sont eens, Mate foe es m posers. 

Price, 50 Mailed for the price and 
postage, or 68 cemts each ! 


American Song and Chorus 


68 New and Popular Songs with Choruses, 


American Ballad Collection. | Eee ee 
American. Dance Music Collection. | 


A large number of the best Waltzes, Polkas, etc. 


American Piano Music Collection. 


50 very good Piano Pieces. 


FOR CERiIstMAS. 
By Rosabel. A truly delightful 
d en,’ witha wey prety story, neat 
ogu a u easy eno 
of isan nd Sunday-schoo => ng 
$2.40 es dozen. 
usin, stifrin 
fin Towne 
nce of a few adults. Sim- 





7 











Christmas G 
little Cantata for c 
music, pleasing d 
for the young 


Price, 25 cents, 








=> = 








wy of Christmas. A 
Cantata by ray E. Newbery rT) < 
For children, with the assista 

ple scenery needed. 


Price, 30 cents. $3.00 per dozen. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


J. E. Drrson & Co., 1128 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Send to JOHN C. yi tate! pany Boston, (branch 
grand ill Mustrated Cata- 


house of O. pene & Co. 
of all M intonte Strings, and Trim- 
mings. 











, Bamboo, Ebonized, etc. 


X-MAS MUSIC] 


Stnday-Schools will fin 


CKO & FoR 1885, 


| is fe all ‘pow an an TL np oh 


R. Murra ‘ob Sweney, 
. P. Westendorf, and otbers. The Caro! & also include 


Beautiful Responsive Service 
Prepared by R. S. THAIN. 
gr hie dourn aby mall, in colors. beh et Sets, hens | 


prepaid. 





A rr dae AS CANTATA, 


“SANTA CLAUS’ MISTAKE, | 


Or THE BUNDLE OF STICK 


Ww Louise Burnham, ie y Dr. Geo 
F. Root. bad “ew comtaine ort = and Panusually 


A music, sisting of Duetts 
paereens, & meee aleho br t = interesting, ally 
jogues. There are several choruses 8 

for the little ones. Price 30cts. each by mail postpaid; 


$8 a dozen by express, not pre 
Send for our comulede liste o Christmas Muste. 


PUBLISHED B 


The John Church Go., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
SICHURCH & CO., 55 East 13th Street, New Ye New York City 


CHRISTMAS SERVICES. 


Ne. 1. enone enpemaive and Hymuas. | 


$3.00 
Wes. > 2, 4.6. Responsive and Hymns. $2.00 
e extr: 
ei cs Besponsive, and Words with Music. 
pe pa 1." Postage extra. 
rry Chimes.”’ Responsive,and Words 
with’ Muse wg 1.00 10. Postage extra. 
No, 8. ** Dawn of .”” Responsive, Words 
with Music. $4.00 perT™0. Postage extra. 
cin ay Ae 5cents ; set of 8,25 cents, postpaid. Address 
hurch Pub. Board, Arch St., Phila. 


GosPeL MELODIES 141 Paces, 10 Tunes, ae 
Specimen pages free. W.R. Smellie, Cleveland, 0. 
OVELTY combination for printing Sunday-sch: 











ool 
songson muslin or canvas,neatand yous y. Send 
for circular to Novelty Stamp Works, Westfield, N. J. 








New Christmas Music, 


THE PROMISED KING. A new Musical and 
ave Exercise. Price, $4.00 per 100; 5 cents 


wasp & DRUMMOND’S Christmas Carols. 
No. 7. Six new pieces. Price, $2.00 per 100; 3 
cents each. 

CHRISTMAS GREETING. A Musieal and Re- 


nsive Service. By Flora Neely and H. P. Danks. 
ce, 83.00 per i, 4 cents each. 


CHILDREN’S MESSIAH. A Musical and Re- 


nsive Service. By Flora Neely and H. P. Danks. 
ice, $3.00 per 100; 4 cents 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS. Nos. 1, 4, 5, and 6. 
$1.00 per hundred each respectively.” 

CHRIST CHILD. A yvaeey Exercise. By 
Mrs. W. F. Crafts. Price, $4.00 per 100. 


oe of each of above ‘mailed, 5 postpaid, on re- 





celpt tof 


WARD & DRUMMOND 


116 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 


Christmas Music, (885. 


The Morning Star.—A new service by Asa Hull. 
Price, 5 cents, postpaid ; $4.00 per hen, not postpaid. 
Mall’s Christmas Annual.—Six new pieces, 5cts.; 
36 cts. per doz., amag f $2.00 per hun., not postpaid. 
Annuals for 1882, 1883, and ae ia eye in 
stock, and orders waive ne mptly filled. Price same 
asabove. For specimen copies of the three, send 10c. 
Star of Hi — Responsive ——_ by Froelich, will 
ne Sen in stock LP ges r. Price, 5 cents éach, 
postpaid ; $4.00 per hund not pos 


Music Books. 


a of Praise.—A New and Charming Book for 
Sunday-schools. Size, 192 pages. Price, 35 cents ; 
$8.60 per dozen ; $30.00 per hu: 
Gem of Gems.—A Standard Sunday-school Music 
Book. asnew. Pricesameas “Jewels of Praise.”’ 





Gospel Praise Book.—For Gospel Meetin y-4 
Smaller Edition, 256 =; 5.08 per Ben. ; by mail. 40 
Gn ete Edition, 2); por hun. by mail, toe. 

Edition, bds., Address. 


ASA HULL, 150 Nassau St, New York. 


HOOD’S CAROLS 
FOR CHRISTMAS, THIS YEAR 
Are GRAND as ever. Try them! Price, five 
cents each ; $4.00 per 100. Alsonow a ag 
beautiful Curistmas Cantata, by John R 
Sweney, entitled 


TIME PICTURES. 


Price, music, 25 cents each; $2.40 per dozen. 
Words only, $2.00 } per 100. 


JOHN J. HOOD, 1018 Arch St. Phila., Pa. 














our assortment of CA 


ROLS Me 4 add those for 


1885, by Pigiew «& Main. Chure 
| Hood, Hull. “Glim: Bethlehem ** No. 1} 
5cts. Carols by Sch ing: a Bit the 
10 cts. “Beautiful Star of Faith and Hope,” 
“* Long A> Star wasShining, ” Scts. “See amid {he 
Winter's w,”’ 5cts. ; O’er Eaten’ en's Heaven, 
ee --. Mt @ Carols by Gile eS ak 
ve - 
BONEK  cO., 1162 Chestumé 


| Ward &éD 
ws for 80a, Eames wet 





XMAS RUSTO. 
A full line, Hull's, ,Church’s, Hood's, Biglow & Main’s, 
six far 


‘Woglom, 123 Nesewu 8t., N. Y. 


CHILDREN'S BIBLE UNION 


153 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 
—FUBLISHES THE FOLLOWING— 








| Dear Little Friend.—A Circular for distribu- 





tee, for 1000, Fg E and Special Se 

ce, per per 100, 20c. 

Daily Bib te Headings. With pian, for Scrip- 

ture Unions. Price, per 1000 100, 50c. 

Dedication.—“One to be - t+ ph every Bible.” 
r, 1000,$1.20; 100, 15¢. 


On Card, 1000, $2; they pa 
Earl ildren.—On card, 


Conversion of 
1000, te Vomee Ce Ee: 100, 15¢. 
—Help in decid- 


rvices. 


Hints to Youn 
4 uestions of Truth and Duty.—On -—~ 
25; 100, 30c.; paper, 1000, 1.20; 100, 
The Value of a Child’s Soul.—A little book 
that should be read by Pastors, Parents and 
Teachers, and SENT INTO EVERY HOME. First Edi- 
tion in the United States, 20,000. Price, 1000, $3.60, 


100, » 
Twelve Studies of the Life of Christ.— Part 
One, 3) pages. 30c. per dozen: $1.90 per hundred. 
Part Twe of the above ready soon. 

Price of above includes cost of postage. 

Enclose 1c. in stamps for samples. 


GOLDEN TEXT 252<2 ss 


H. HART, et ys ot Chestaat Bt Seritare on each Pa. 











The Sunday School “Times intends 1 to ) admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, howeve er, an n advertisement ‘of s a ‘party not in good standi be. inadv: ly inserted, 
the publisher will refund to subscribers any money that they lose thereby. 0s ertent J 











| 


4 How, f Sunday 
| School Pape 
| id Cheapest in t the 
8 





EDUCATIONAL. 
Condit Saislogue of the NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
10 ae ORATORY, Philadelphia 
(\@LLEGE OF Com MERCE, 150 Chestn estnutSt., 
Phila. The Leading School of iness Sciences. 


CLASSICAL ane Pie 
247 Seuth Thirteenth ies iladelphia. 
ee 4. J.W.FAI D.D., Principal. 
7) VERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC WILL GET 
valaste ayer sy free in the new Illustrated 
Calendar. Address E. TOURGEE, Boston. 


Miss! M. 8. Gibson’ s Family and Day School 


eS tale and Little Girls (formerly 4 
sR Sey Bt, will re-open at 2106 Spruce Street, Sept. 


“STUDY.  Book-keeping, eae 

Forms, Penmanship, Shorthand, etc., 

a 3 1 hly taught by mail. Low rates. 
Pamphlet free. 


ryant, ident, Buffalo, N. Y. 


H 
West Chestnut Street Institute, duo Re 
bay Spry tees Little Girls. Thirteenth year begins 
Sept. at 4035 Chestnut St., West Philadelphia. For 
circulars address the Prin., Mrs. J. A. BOGARDUS. 


Bishopthorpe “A Boarding-school for Girls. Beth- 


lehem, Penna. Prepares for Welles- 

We Vassar, and Smith colleges. Stu a received at 
pate ed on our certificate. Re-opens Sept. 17. For 
ogues, please apply to Miss F. I. WALSH, Prin. 


“STAMMERING CURED!” 


RESULTS PERMANENT. 



































Dr. H. C. Wi , Professor of Nervous Diseases, and 
Professor Allen, of the University of Pennsylvania ; 
Mr. George W. Childs proprietor of the Phil: adelphia 
Public Led B. aims ; Dr. A. G. B. 


mr , 
Hinkle; Dr. J. vw. Adler, Physician at Girard College : 
Dr. Malcolm McFarland; H. W. Halliwell, Secretary 
4 heh eo hia Board of Public Education : Prof. H. Y. 
uderbach, No. 108 South 10th Street; and John D. 

Wattles, Publisher of the Sunday School Times, Phila- 
deiphia,—will bear testimony to the wonderful success 
Mr. Johnston has achiev in curing stammering, 
and have seen yr of the worst cases before and 
thirteen. months after permanently cured. I am 
prepared to treat all thus afflicted, and can confidently 
petals A cure... 

Institute, n ner es iy Fm te ne 
_| Sinsrctor Streets, sohiladel pia, 


THE NEW VOLUME OF 
THE 


MAGAZINE OF ART 


COMMENCES WITH THE 
DECEMBER NUMBER, 
NOW READY. 

The Frontispiece is an Exquisite Photo- 
gravure after Ruysdael. 

Price, 35 Cents Monthly. $3.50 per Year. 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART for 1886 will 
contain a number of Special Articles, prepared 
by the American editor, on American Art and 
Artists, with illustrations by our best American 
engravers. The Department of American Art 
Notes will be continued as heretofore. The 
Monthly Frontispieces will present a succession 
of pictures which will be examples of the sever / 
processes employed, such as Photogravure, Color 
Printing, Wood Engraving, Chromo-Lith- 
ography, Photo-Lithography, etc. 














Tllustrated Prospectus free on Application. 


p@e Send Twenty Cents for Sample Copy. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
789 and 741 Broadway, New York. 


Our Little Ones and The Nursery. 


Now is the time te 
isubscribe to the most 
beautiful magazine in 
the world for the 
youngest readers. 
you have never seen it, 
send us your address 
and we will mail you a 
ispecimen copy 





















Canvassers wanted. 





Newsdealers sell it. 
One year, $1.50. Single Coples, (5 cts. 
Russell Publishing +, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 


loe660n Hefper!! 


“The Cheapest and Best ofthe Sanday School 

Helps.” «A Marvel of Condensed Informa- 

tion.”” Undenominati 1. Evangelical. 
Send for Sample Copy FREE, 

H. S$. HOFFMAN, 1108 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 

Or, WARD & DRUMMOND, 116 Nassau St., New York. 


. LESSON 
DAILY CALENDAR 1886-50 CTS. 


eaves 11 DIOCK form, mounted On a beaut ful 
romo card. Teachers -_ students find it a valuable 
ssistant to lesson sttidy. For sale by all leading book- 
| stores throughout the U.8., or address 
if ARNOLD, Publisher, Phila. 
_Postage stamps receivedin payment. 











INTERNATIONAL S.S 





ch 








Fee ea oe d.i/Field. Only 5 


cents per year, 
a if ordered before 

















Melsine 
SAMPLES Free. 
g Catalog Holiday 
8) coods mail'd 4 





Fe i. tctatadndocthc Publisher of 5.8. Reco 
e 8.8. Cards, etc. Catalogue free. CHICAGO, tL L 


D. L. MOODY'S BOOKS. Agents ~ —s 
we Se ere) SS. Revell. Publisher, Chicago 

END TO Jem W. PRITCHARD, 252 
Broadway, N. Y., and get a handsome journal free. 
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